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ISTORIANS 
in the year 
4000 may 
describe the 
year 1848 as the turning point 
forour civilization. Atthat date many men considered 
seriously the formation of a United States of Europe 
with a truly democratic government, socialized in- 
dustries, and free trade. Such an organization might 
well have made escape possible from two destructive 
world wars, and science might have advanced more 
rapidly. There is no reason, however, for believing 
that social organization could have kept pace. Men 
might merely have found themselves, a few decades 
earlier, thwarted by the great modern problems, such 
as 10 million aged in the United States with little 
provision to care for them, by radios blaring moronic 
noise night and day, by patients with degenerative 
diseases filling hospital beds, and by nearly 4 per 
cent of the population confined to mental hospitals, 
prisons, and other institutions. 

In 1848 our nation was preparing to plunge into 
a destructive civil war. Conditions in Europe at 
that date have been summarized by Hazen (1): 
“Central Europe at the opening of 1848 was in a 
restless, disturbed, expectant state. Everywhere 
men were wearied with the old order and demanding 
change. The French revolution of 1848 was the 
signal for the most far reaching disturbance of the 
century....The great mid-century uprising of the 
people had begun the most widespread convulsion 
Europe was destined to know until 1914.” 

Perhaps the same atmosphere that led to the 
social unrest at the middle of the nineteenth century 
was responsible for the substantial progress made in 
nutrition and other sciences during this same period. 


EARLY WORKERS IN NUTRITION BEFORE 1848 


Since most of the men responsible for these ad- 
vances were still alive in 1848, let us create in our 
imagination an international nutrition congress. 
Such a meeting can be superior to a contemporary 
one, since the scientists selected can be chosen on the 
basis of creative work which has been tested by more 
than a century of usefulness. This congress might 


Prepared in recognition of the centennial celebra- 
tion, 1848-1948, of the American Association for for French science was ap- 
the Advancement of Science, of which the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association is an affiliated society 


well have been held in Paris, 


proaching its zenith in the 
field. of physiology. The 
following list of those invited 
to attend and the major conclusions of their reports 
indicate the status of nutrition in 1848. 

Francois Magendie, sixty-five, was the most il- 
lustrious of the nutritionists. His great report of 
the gelatin commission, 1841, had laid the basis for 
modern knowledge of both vitamins and essential 
amino acids. 

Michel Chevreul, sixty-two, only a little past 
middle life and destined to live to the age of 103, 
had given the world his great book on lipids in 1823. 
This book can still be read with profit. 

Claude Bernard, thirty-five, had just completed 
his study of the function of the pancreatic juice in 
the splitting of fats. Ahead of him, before his 
death in 1878, lay fertile years of teaching and re- 
search. 

J. B. Boussingault, forty-six, had told the world 
a quarter of a century earlier, how to prevent goiter 
by the use of iodized salt. Excessive use of iodine 
for this purpose was to throw this discovery into 
disrepute and to cause mass suffering for the next 
half century. In 1845 had appeared his great nutri- 
tion work concealed under the title of Rural Economy. 

J. B. A. Dumas, forty-eight, teacher of Barral, 
co-author of Essai de Statique Chimique des Etres 
Organises, and called by Liebig, ‘the French Gas- 
bag,’’ would probably have been busy outside the 
doors of the meetings getting himself elected presi- 
dent of the next congress. 

Many other French scientists could have made 
substantial contributions to this congress, such as 
A. Payen, fifty-three, who isolated and named cellu- 
lose, converted starch to dextrin commercially, and 
later, in 1854, wrote a text on food chemistry. 

From the small surrounding nations would cer- 
tainly have come other outstanding men. 

Charles J. Chossat, fifty-two, practicing physician 
in Genf, would have been in attendance. His great 
study which won the prize of 1840 proved that wheat 
and water must be supplemented with calcium car- 
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bonate to develop bones in a growing pigeon. For 
the first time, men appreciated the importance of 
calcium in the diet. 

Ernst von Bibra, forty-two, natural historian 
born in Schwebheim and died in Nurnberg, published 
the first of his fifteen books on chemical studies of 
pus in 1842, his book on bones and teeth in 1844, on 
coffee and substitutes in 1858, and on cereals and 
bread, 1860. 

G. J. Mulder, forty-six, creator of the word “‘pro- 
tein,” published his huge text on biochemistry from 
Holland in 1843. 

J. Moleschott, twenty-six, a student of Mulder 
was destined to write many books including one on 
foods and one on metabolism. 

P. L. Panum, twenty-eight, fresh from his study 
of epidemics in the Faroe Islands, was to become a 
physiologist and researcher on bread. 

From Giessen would have come Liebig, forty-five, 
then at the height of his teaching career. His 
Familiar Letters on Chemisiry had appeared in 1844. 
He would certainly have handled all the newspaper 
publicity of the congress and competed with Dumas 
for the next presidency. 

From Dorpat might have been expected F. Bidder, 
thirty-eight, and C. Schmidt, twenty-six, but they 
were very busy with their metabolism studies upon 
cats. These were reported in their great text, 
Digestive Juices and Metabolism, published in 1852. 

Max Pettenkofer, thirty, just made professor of 
dietetic chemistry at Munich because he had re- 
vived the art of making a colored glass similar to 
one found in Pompei, had already devised his test 
for bile, isolated hippuric acid from the urine of a 
girl who ate apple peelings, and separated creatinine 
from urine. 

The great students of digestion, F. T. Tiedemann, 
sixty-seven, and Leopold G. Gmelin, sixty, of Heidel- 
berg, would certainly have attended no conference 
in France since they felt they had been dealt with 
unjustly a quarter of a century before. In 1825 the 
French had awarded a prize for the study of digestion 
to Leuret and Lassaigne for inferior work. Time 
has justified the German workers, and many of their 
discoveries have been amplified into our modern 
knowledge. Some of their work foreshadowed the 
discovery of the amino acid, tryptophan, and of 
vitamin K. 

England would have shed luster on the congress 
by her famous team of nutritionists, J. B. Lawes, 
thirty-four, and J. H. Gilbert, thirty-one. In 1843 
this famous partnership had been formed, although 
Lawes returned to his farm home earlier in 1834. 
Thus arose the famous work in agronomy and nutri- 
tion at Rothamsted. Sheep feeding trials were 
started in 1848 and swine feeding in 1850. These 
were the classical studies that were to prove that 
the animal body could make fat from carbohydrate. 
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From England might have come also Sir E. Chad- 
wick, forty-eight, who made extensive studies of 
prison diets in the course of improving the public 
health. Even at this early date, Chadwick found 
the heaviest tax in favor of disease was the average 
expenditure of $25 made each year for alcoholic 
beverages by each British family. 

William Prout, sixty-three, although he published 
no research after 1829, might well have reminded 
his colleagues at the congress of his thirty-four 
papers, of his discovery of hydrochloric acid in the 
gastric juice, of the use of calcium from the egg shell 
by the developing chick, if not of his atomic hypothe- 
sis. His famous review setting forth the hypothesis 
of the ‘‘proximate principles” in nutrition appeared 
in the three editions of the Bridgewater Treatise 
starting in 1834. The fifth and last edition of his 
book on the Treatment of Calculus appeared in 1848. 

William 8. Savory, just elected to the British 
Royal Society in 1847, might have lectured the 
congress from his book upon Life and Death, or he 
might have described his chemical balance studies 
with white rats to establish the nutritive value of 
meat and wheat. These studies published in 1863, 
as well as Voit’s claim that Mortigny used rats for 
studies of fasting as early as 1825, indicate that the 
common experimental animals were in use by the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

Well known at the congress would have been 
America’s delegate, William B. Beaumont, sixty- 
three, practicing physician from St. Louis. His 
famous Experiments and Observations upon Digestion, 
which appeared in 1833, established his genius among 
physiologists. 

Finally from Sweden might have come Jons 
Jakob Berzelius who died in August, 1848, at the age 
of sixty-nine. His many years of teaching medical 
chemistry helped lay the foundation for the modern 
science of nutrition. 

This completes a brief, incomplete roster of the 
men who established the tradition of sound research 
and trained the scientists for the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 

For the remainder of this century, Germany took 
the leadership in training researchers and teachers 
for herself and the English-speaking world. In her 
scientific journals appeared most of the advances in 
nutrition, biochemistry, and agricultural chemistry. 
During this same period, however, there was sub- 
stantial production from England and France. The 
American agricultural experiment stations, founded 
at the close of the War Between the States, began 
to make substantial contributions toward the end 
of the century. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 
Advances in nutrition are largely conditioned by 

improvement in chemical or physical analytical tech- 

niques, isolation of new organic compounds, and the 
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development of new or improved methods in biology 
and physiology. All of these fields advanced in waves 
but at constantly accelerating rates during the past 
century. 

In the field of biology, one of the most useful tech- 
niques involved the feeding of mixtures of purified 
constituents. Animal species, from micro-organisms 
to man, were used for such studies. To date, most 
advancement has probably been made from research 
with rats and mice, although substantial progress 
has resulted from the use of bacteria, insects, fish, 
chickens, dogs, sheep, goats, guinea pigs, rabbits, 
hamsters, and men. 

In the Clinical and Anatomical Studies of Diet 
published in 1789, nineteen years after the death 
of the author, William Stark, appear his attempts 
to live upon a mixture of honey and flour just before 
his death. Early in the nineteenth century Magen- 
die (2) attempted to maintain dogs on diets of simple 
constituents, such as starch and sugar. Tiedemann 
and Gmelin (3) attempted the same with geese. 
Even in America, Porcher in 1869 observed that 
rats infesting a rice granary were blind and that 
rice-eating people had much trouble with their 
eyes (4). 

PROUT’S PROXIMATE PRINCIPLES 

Prout’s working hypothesis of “proximate prin- 
ciples” (1827) was to be challenged repeatedly during 
the next half century until the essential nature of 
certain organic compounds and inorganic elements 
was clearly established. Prout had stated (5) that 
the nutrients essential for life were the proximate 
principles, ‘‘the saccharine, the oily, and the albu- 
minous.” 

The period ending in 1880 recognized the import- 
ance of feeding mixtures of purified ingredients to 
establish essentials that the animal body must 
derive from its food. The superb texts of the period, 
such as Pavy’s Treatise on Food and Dietetics (1874) 
and Voit’s Physiology of Metabolism, (1881, Vol. 6, 
I, Hermann’s Handbuch), summarized failures to 
maintain dogs, rats, rabbits, chickens, and geese 
upon simplified mixtures even when the proximate 
principles were supplemented with inorganic ele- 
ments. 

In 1897 came the reports of Eijkman from Java, 
and thiamine was near discovery (7). Soon ap- 
peared numerous studies with pigeons, rats, and 
mice, such as those of J. Ludwig from Munich in 
1906 (8) in which he fed pigeons mixtures containing 
casein, 13 per cent; starch, 80 per cent; sugar, 2 
per cent; fat, 2 per cent; and ash, 2.7 per cent. In 
seventeen days the heads of the animals dropped 
to their backs. Likewise, his rats failed on similar 
diets. His roster of those who failed with synthetic 
diets might be used as a hall of fame for discoverers 
of vitamins. They include Plosz, Maly, Weiske, 
Salkowski, Zadik, Marcuse, Forster, Lunin, Socin, 
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Hall, Abderhalden, Henriques, Hansen, and Falta. 
The groundwork was laid by these European workers 
before the turn of the century. American and British 
workers were soon to take over the leadership in ad- 
vancing the science, as history passed into the twen- 
tieth century. 


WORK WITH INORGANIC ELEMENTS 


The development of knowledge concerning inor- 
ganic elements was rapid during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. The basic studies of 
Chossat (9) and Boussingault (10) stimulated many 
workers to study calcium in relation to the formation 
of bones and teeth. Even Liebig proposed the 
making of bread with lime water. For the most part, 
however, the problems of the mid-nineteenth century 
were the result of too much calcium in bread because 
the cheap adulterant for flour of this period was 
calcium in the form of chalk, gypsum, bone meal, 
and limestone. Hence chemists, such as Accum in 
England, devoted much attention to exposing these 
additions. 

In 1870, Papillon found that he could modify the 
composition of the bones of pigeons by feeding 
strontium, magnesium, and aluminum (11). — In- 
terest has grown with the extension of these studies 
in modern times. 

After Forster’s dogs and pigeons died with typical 
paralysis in 1879, attempts were made by several 
of von Bunge’s students to maintain laboratory 
animals upon synthetic diets with salt mixtures 
resembling the ash of milk. Thus Lunin, in 1881 
(6), failed in his attempts to keep mice upon such 
diets for more than a month, but found they would 
live much longer on dried milk. 

In 1880 the English physician, Sydney Ringer, 
reported (12) the first of his studies upon the effects 
of inorganic salts upon tissues. Rising early in the 
morning before a busy day of visiting patients, he 
worked out the composition of his well known solu- 
tion. 

While Ringer was following his interest in one part 
of London, the pathologist, J. B. Sutton, was making 
history in the London Zoo (13). He gave attention 
to the common diseases among the monkeys and 
lions. He soon found that the familiar rickets of 
species could be checked by feeding bones and cod- 
liver oil. Before this, lions could not be reared in 
zoos; today they are about as cheap as pure bred 
dogs. More than three decades were to pass, how- 
ever, before Sutton’s methods of 1884 for preventing 
rickets in lions were to be applied for treating and 
preventing this disease among the children of Vienna. 

The enthusiasm of von Bunge gave salt a position 
of importance, along with calcium during the nine- 
teeth century. However, little attention was given 
to trace elements. Part of the reason for this was 
the contamination of purified diets with sufficient 
amounts so that few deficiencies were created. The 
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need for vitamins destroyed the animals before other 
shortages made themselves felt. 

Although Boussingault stressed the importance of 
iodine early in the nineteenth century and although 
iron had been used since early times in the treatment 
of anemia, such elements were regarded as specific 
medicines, such as quinine. They were not regarded 
as essentials for animals but rather as a remedy for 
individuals who contracted specific diseases. Just 
before the turn of the century, however, this 
outlook started to change when iodine was found 
to be a part of thyroid tissue. The nutritionist of 
the nineteenth century paid little attention to ele- 
ments, such as manganese, but left these to the 
interests of pharmacologists, such as Kobert. 


EARLY WORK ON PROTEINS 


Among the proximate principles, the fats played 
a very important part in the research of the nine- 
teenth century because of the much debated claim 
that proteins were the source of fats in the animal 
body. Carbohydrates have been given inadequate 
attention even in modern times because of the com- 
mon assumption that starches and sugars arrive 
at a common end, namely glucose. 

Protein became a center of interest early in the 
nineteenth century after it was proved that nitrogen 
of the air could not be converted by the animal body 
into tissues. Before the year 1900, fourteen amino 
acids had been prepared in pure form and isolated 
from protein. 

As experimental animals, the rat and dog shared 
the honors in the discovery of essential amino acids. 
Making possible this early discovery was the avail- 
ability of proteins that lacked certain essential 
amino acids. Gelatin had been prepared by Papin 
in the seventeenth century. Papin also gave the 
world the autoclave and pressure cooker. Zein was 
first isolated by the American chemist, John Gorham 
(1783-1829) (14). Gliadin was first prepared by 
the Italian chemist, Taddei, in 1820 (15). Casein, 
the favorite protein of nutrition students for a 
century, was known from early times due to its 
precipitation during the souring of milk. 

After Magendie in 1816 reported that dogs could 
not live upon gelatin, few attempts were made to 
provide a working theory until the physiologist, 
L. H. Hermann (1835-1888) suggested that proteins 
were built of amino acids, like words were made from 
letters. He thought that certain proteins lacked 
specific amino acids and, therefore, resembled in- 
complete words. He suggested to a Swiss physician 
that he test this working hypothesis. 

This physician, Escher, reported in 1876 (16) 
that a dog fed a synthetic diet with gelatin as the 
protein, lost weight rapidly. However, if tyrosine 
were added, the loss was much slower. He found 
the same to be true for a pig. His studies were 
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made between the years 1869 and 1874. This re- 
search was described in an obscure natural history 
journal of Zurich. From these studies came the 
extensive development in our knowledge today of 
essential amino acids. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Nutrition has been called a twentieth century 
science, but the studies begun in the latter half of 
the preceding century laid a foundation for active 
work on the part of many investigators. Develop- 
ments in chemistry and physics, and particularly in 
equipment and methods of analyses, made possible 
the rapid advances in all phases of nutrition. The 
increase in the number of centers of teaching and 
research was also a contributing factor. The first 
teacher of physiological chemistry in this country 
was Russell Chittenden (1856-1943), appointed in 
1874 to the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity. Under the able teaching of Chittenden and 
other Americans who had studied in the laboratories 
of Voit and other German scientists, leadership in 
nutrition investigation shifted to this country. How- 
ever, it was not till 1921 that a nutrition professor- 
ship was established in any American university 
(17). In that year Mary Swartz Rose (1874-1941) 
was appointed Professor of Nutrition at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Today almost every 
university and many industrial and private labora- 
tories carry on nutrition research. In consequence, 
so rapid have been the advances and so many the 
workers that it is impossible here to do more than 
indicate a few of the steps, or name more than a 
handful of the investigators. 

W. O. Atwater (1844-1907), a graduate of Yale 
University and student of Voit, began the dietary 
studies which continue today as a prominent phase 
of the work of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. Atwater participated in some 
350 dietary studies of several thousand people in 
various parts of the United States. He published 
the first analysis of an American food, corn, and 
prepared the first tables of food composition in this 
country. For years these tables were the main 
source of information for nutrition workers in many 
countries. The studies on animal respiration, begun 
by Lavoisier and extended by Pettenkofer (1862) 
with a ‘‘man sized” respiration chamber, achieved 
a high degree of perfection in the Atwater-Rosa- 
Benedict calorimeter. This apparatus made possi- 
ble an extensive series of papers on basal metabolism 
and total energy metabolism from many laboratories 
where such calorimeters were built. F.G. Benedict 
was also to devise the portable type of metabolism 
apparatus which by indirect calorimetry has made 
basal metabolism measurements a universal tool 
in medical diagnosis. 

The desire for quantitative knowledge of nutri- 
tional requirements of man was carried forward by 
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Atwater with his “standard” diet of 100 gm. protein 
and 2700 calories for a man doing light work. H. 
C. Sherman added greatly to our knowledge of this 
subject. His work on food chemistry and metabolic 
studies led to the development of standards of nutri- 
ent requirement which, for a quarter of a century, 
have been the guide for the majority of workers in 
this field. In 1920, Sherman examined all the 
available literature on nitrogen balance studies on 
adults and recommended 44.4 gm. daily as the 
protein requirement of a 70-kg. man. Similarly, 
from a study of ninety-seven calcium balance ex- 
periments, 0.45 gm. calcium per day was considered 
to be the requirement. To allow a margin of safety 
for individual variations, a 50 per cent increase over 
these figures was recommended. Today, the Recom- 
mended Daily Allowances by the National Research 
Council, presented in 1943 and revised in 1945, vary 
little from those of Sherman but have been extended 
to include quantitative requirements for other 
nutrients. 


RECENT WORK ON PROTEIN 


The turn of the century saw the beginning of the 
major studies on protein in this country under the 
leadership of T. B. Osborne (1859-1929), later to be 
joined by L. B. Mendel (1872-1935). Up to 1900, 
energy and protein were considered the important 
factors in nutrition, although the need for certain 
minerals was recognized. As late as 1911, the 
situation was described by Osborne and Mendel 
(18): “Even today it is still common, despite the 
newer knowledge in the field of biochemistry, to 
read of the part played by proteins, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates in nutrition as if these groups of compounds 
were each chemically homogenous and within wide 
limits physiologically interchangeable.” With the 
discovery that not proteins, but amino acids, were 
the products of digestion which were absorbed into 
the blood stream, Osborne and Mendel began their 
classic feeding trials with rats to determine the 
relative and absolute values of individual proteins. 
Earlier investigators had explained the growth fail- 
ure of their experimental animals as being caused by 
monotony of the diet. Osborne and Mendel showed 
that this was not the case, that energy intake was 
not the factor, but that the efficiency of a protein 
depended on the minimum amount of any indis- 
pensable amino acid which it yielded. For nearly 
twenty years Osborne and Mendel worked on the 
problems of growth, especially with regard to the 
amino acids, but they were also pioneers in the 
identification (1913) of vitamins A and B. 

Protein research progressed rapidly and along 
widely divergent lines. Protein requirement was 
widely disputed; the relatively low intake recom- 
mended by Russell H. Chittenden which was one- 
half the Voit standard and considerably below that 
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of Atwater, has now given place to the liberal protein 
diet recommendations of today. 

W. C. Rose of the University of Illinois began his 
studies on the essential amino acids in 1922 and 
established those which were essential for the rat 
and more recently for man, and now is engaged in 
determining the quantitative requirement by man 
for each of the amino acids. 

Rapid indeed has been the change from protein, 
once thought of as a single substance, to present 
day studies of the amino acid components of pro- 
tein, their relation to viruses, hormones, and anti- 
bodies, and their interrelations with vitamins and 
other dietary constituents. 


STUDIES OF DEFICIENCY DISEASES 


Clear-cut dietary deficiency diseases have not been 
common in this country in the past forty years, but 
two exceptions must be mentioned. In 1906 endemic 
pellagra was reported in the United States (19); it 
increased through the years to a peak mortality rate 
of 7793 in 1929. Improvement in food habits, 
based on the work of Goldberger and others, and the 
identification of niacin in 1937 (20) as one of the 
essential vitamin factors in combating the disease 
have reduced the death rate to practically zero. 

In 1917, Marine and Kimball (21) demonstrated 
that simple goiter, endemic in the Great Lakes re- 
gion, could be prevented by the use of iodine, and 
the use of iodized salt has reduced this dietary 
deficiency condition to a low incidence. 


GROWTH OF KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING VITAMINS 


Forty years ago vitamins were unknown, at least 
by name, although study of certain diseases through 
the centuries and the use of animal feeding experi- 
ments in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
had prepared the way. Casimir Funk in December, 
1911 (22) introduced the term “vitamine,” later 
to be modified in 1920 by Drummond (23) to “‘vita- 
min.” It was Hopkin’s classic paper of 1912 (24) 
which was the foundation for the wide acceptance 
of Funk’s hypothesis. Quickly there followed the 
identification by McCollum and Davis (25) and 
Osborne and Mendel (26) of ‘fat-soluble A” and 
“water-soluble B.” Vitamins C, D, and E were 
soon added to the list, and the early problem became 
one of measuring the amounts of vitamins present in 
foods without knowing what these substances were. 
Quantitative determinations were developed in 
Sherman’s laboratory (27). These methods and 
units were the chief ones in use in this country until 
at the League of Nations Health Organization Con- 
ference on Vitamin Standards, London, June 17 to 20, 
1931, international units, standards, and methods 
of preparation for vitamins A, B,;, C, and D were 
established. 

The “unknowns” began to assume their chemical 
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identities with the preparation of pure crystals of 
vitamin B; in 1927 by Jansen and Donath (28); of 
crystalline D, called calciferol, by Askew and co- 
workers (29) in England, and by Windhaus in 
Germany in 1932; the isolation of vitamin C in 1932 
(30) by C. G. King; and the establishment of the 
chemical constitution of vitamin A by Karrer in 
1933 (31). 

The list of vitamins and knowledge of their prop- 
erties and functions have grown rapidly in the past 
two decades, so that there are now at least sixteen 
clearly identified vitamins, many of them existing in 
two or more active forms, and new vitamins are cur- 
rently being added to the list. Several chemical 
compounds, such as niacin, para-aminobenzoic acid, 
carotene, and choline, were known in the nineteenth 
century and are now included in the vitamin list 
because of their physiologic functions. 

Lack of space prevents any discussion of the 
studies on minerals and the discovery of the trace 
elements, or of the extensive studies on fats and 
essential fatty acids and of carbohydrates. All of 
these were major developments in this century with 
numerous investigators making their contributions. 

Progress in nutrition can also be noted by the 
increase in the number of texts and journals on 
nutrition and of organizations devoted to its study. 
Some of these cannot pass unnoticed, even in a 
review as brief as this. The first textbook of nutri- 
tion in this country was Science of Nutrition by 
Graham Lusk, published in 1906 and continuing 
through four editions. Sherman’s Chemistry of Food 
and. Nutrition, first edition 1911 and now in its 
seventh edition, and Mary Swartz Rose’s Labora- 
tory Handbook of Dietetics in 1912, were the fore- 
runners of numerous texts now available. 

Journals devoted to dietetics and nutrition made 
their appearance in 1925 with the first issue of this 
JOURNAL. In September, 1928, the Journal of Nutri- 
tion was first published. Nutrition Abstracts and 
Reviews, covering the international field of the sub- 
ject, came into being in 1931, and in 1942 Nutrition 
Reviews, presenting critical reviews of progress in 
this country, was established. The most recent 
addition to these ranks is the British Journal of 
Nutrition (October, 1947). 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Milestones in nutrition progress are also marked 
by the organization of certain professional associa- 
tions and national and international conferences. 
The American Home Economics Association, or- 
ganized in 1908, was particularly interested in re- 
search in food and nutrition. The year 1917 saw 
the organization of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. The American Institute of Nutrition, in- 
corporated in September, 1928, for the purpose of 
publishing its Journal, had eleven men on its board 
and John R. Murlin as Managing Editor. This 
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organization decided to reorganize and enlarge its 
membership in 1933 and in April of that year, with 
H. C. Sherman as its president, the Institute started 
on its present career. 

The far-reaching importance of nutrition was 
further emphasized when the League of Nations 
Assembly in September, 1935, set up a Mixed Com- 
mittee on the Problem of Nutrition. This Com- 
mittee published its report in four volumes. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions which had its inception at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, in June, 1943, now carries the responsibility 
for attention to international problems of nutrition. 

In this country, attention to nutrition on a na- 
tional scale was demonstrated by the appointment 
of the Committee on Food and Nutrition of the 
National Research Council in 1940 and the calling 
of the National Nutrition Conference for Defense 
in May, 1941. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE 


That chemical analysis cannot determine the 
value of a ration was early demonstrated by Wis- 
consin investigators (32). This remains true today 
as we continue to rely on the rat, chicken, dog, and 
monkey as a means of evaluating the adequacy and 
efficiency of rations and diets. Radioactive isotopes 
make it possible to study intermediary metabolism 
in man himself. Much remains to be done in nutri- 
tion research. Immediate problems awaiting solu- 
tion are the prevention of dental caries, nutrition in 
relation to degenerative diseases, nutritional require- 
ments in old age, nutrition in relation to excessive 
cell division, and the overall interrelationships of the 
nutrients. The short-term studies of the past need 
to be supported with longitudinal investigations on 
the relation of nutrition and life span and its effect 
on the whole organism. 
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New Low-Cost Dairy Product 


A new dairy product has been developed by Dr. Barnett Sure, head of the Department of 
Agricultural Chemistry, University of Arkansas College of Agriculture. Dr. Sure described 
this new product at the Federation of American Societies for Experimental Biology meetings, 
held in Atlantic City last March. 

The dairy product consists of milk solids, supplemented with food yeast, fat, iron, and cal- 
cium salts, and is enriched with vitamins. Although it was not developed as a substitute 
for meat, in its finished form it has a protein content approximating that of round of beef and 
can be used in any recipe calling for ground meat. 

Adaptable to traditional food dishes of many countries, the new food can be taken from the 
can, sliced, fried in shortening, and used for sandwiches; or it can be made into dairy loaves 
of different composition to meet various income levels; furthermore, it can be used as dairy 
balls in Spanish sauce and spaghetti, as croquettes in sauce, as ravioli, as tamalies, as chili 
con carne, and as mince meat pies. In many of these dishes the dairy product has a distinct 
meaty taste and is often difficult to distinguish from the meat product. 

Test meals containing the new food in various forms have been given to a number of groups 
of people in the U.S. and Canada. Postoperative patients of the Fayetteville Veterans 
Facility have tried it out, and it seems to be well tolerated. Approximately 1500 persons 
including school children, civic club groups, students of the University of Arkansas, govern- 
ment officials, nutritionists, and newspaper men have found the food palatable and pleasing 
to the taste. 

Animal experiments, carried on with albino rats over a period of six weeks, have also indi- 
cated the superior nutritive value of the vitamin-enriched processed dairy food. When it was 
used as the source of all nutrients, the twenty-four rats fed this diet grew more rapidly than 
an equal number of animals fed a purified diet of equal protein content, supplemented with 
liberal amounts of minerals and vitamins. 
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OOD nutrition has been defined as a bio- 
chemical balance. If nutrition is measured in terms 
of a lifetime, it would assume that such a balance 
should include some reserve for meeting suddenly im- 
posed physiological strains and, for the woman, the po- 
tential capacity to fulfill the functions of childbearing 
and rearing. Nutritional failure has been reported 
more frequently in women than in men (1). In the 
late nineteen twenties, many reports of the incidence 
of low hemoglobin concentrations among women were 
published with the interpretation that a degree of low 
grade malnutrition was prevalent. However, many 
of the early papers are difficult to interpret because 
studies were not controlled by observations on women 
without symptoms. To fill this gap, studies of women 
selected for physical integrity were started. College 
trained women were used, first because they were 
available and conditions of study could be controlled, 
and also because they represented a group with eco- 
nomic and social stability, as well as education above 
that of the general population. Studies have grad- 
ually been enlarged to include other population 
samples. 

The role of protein in the maintenance of the 
nutrition of women will be the subject of this report. 
However, protein-containing foods are carriers of 
certain vitamins and minerals, and caloric equilib- 
rium has been demonstrated to be essential (2) if 
proteins are to be used for tissue replacement rather 
than burned as fuel. Thus attention is directed to 
the entire dietary pattern of the individual if the full 
significance of protein-containing foods in meeting 
nutritional needs is to be measured. 


1 Journal Paper No. J-1539 of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames—Project No. 802. Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Journal article No. 966 
(n.s.). 

2 Taken from a paper presented at the Dietetic Section of 
the meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Chicago, on December 29, 1947. 
Acknowledgment is made of the contributions of the many 
younger members of the staff who gave technical assistance 
to the problems studied and to the women who served as 
experimental subjects. 
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STUDIES OF PROTEIN AND CALORIC INTAKES 


Table 1 records a series of studies of the food con- 
sumption of women of varying ages. The college 
group at the top of the table consisted of thirty- 
eight women who were observed at Iowa State Col- 
lege as freshmen and again as seniors and who 
answered a questionnaire directed toward recording 
their physical status five years after leaving college. 
The questionnaire included a record in approximate 
measures of one day’s food intake. These women 
were an average college group without evidence of 
disease as determined by routine medical examina- 
tions. The investigators had close contact with 
them during four years of college, and the dietary 
records were believed to be carefully and honestly 
made. Records were analyzed by the revised 
method of Donelson and Leichsenring (3). Fresh- 
men and senior records are from the Iowa series 
reported by Reynolds et al. (4) and were subjected 
to the same method of analysis. Since leaving col- 
lege, eleven of these women reported acute illness 
or symptoms, such as unexplained weight changes, 
complications of pregnancy, or unusual suscepti- 
bility to infections, which could be related to nutri- 
tional causes. The records of these eleven women 
were separated for comparison under the designation 
“Health Problems.” 

The groups of women over forty years of age listed 
in Table 1 have been described in detail elsewhere 
(5). Each of the seventeen white women in the 
selected group was chosen for evidence of adult 
vitality and absence of disease, as determined by the 
medical examination, and was observed contin- 
uously from four to six months during which time 
repeated samples of food ingested were obtained for 
laboratory analyses. Weighed food samples also 
were obtained from the colored women, and nitrogen 
was determined by analysis. The larger group of 
white women was interviewed, and the results of 
questionnaires and dietary records similar to those 
presented for the college group are the basis for the 
findings reported. ‘‘Poor health” defines those in- 
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Studies of Protein Requirements of Women 


TABLE 1 


Intakes of calories, protein, caletum, and phosphorus of groups of women from seventeen to seventy-four years of age 


GROUP AGE RANGE 


SUBJECTS 


College women 


17-25 38 
20-29 38 
25-35 38 


“Health problems”’ 
Selected white women* 
Unselected white women** 
Good health 
Poor health 
Unselected Negro women** 
Good health 
Poor health 


11 
52-74 17 


40-69 54 
40-70 22 





43-60 6 
43-78 | 8 


* Ten of these cases have been reported earlier (5). 
** From Ohlson et al. (5). 


dividuals of apparently lowered vitality who com- 
plained of chronic ill health. Each woman was able 
to assume the responsibility for care of her home and 
family. ‘Good health” indicates those individuals 
who considered themselves well and vigorous and 
whose histories did not suggest disease processes 
which might influence nutrition. The distinction is 
arbitrary and is presented as such. 

In each group where a degree of ill health was sug- 
gested, the food consumption was lower in both pro- 
tein and calories. Calcium and phosphorus intakes 
related directly to the intake of milk, and there was 
an interesting contrast between the milk-drinking 
habits of the two generations. Except for the group 
of selected white women, all but two of whom used 
some milk regularly, women over forty showed a 
tendency to replace milk with other beverages with 
resulting lower intakes of nitrogen, calcium, and 
phosphorus. It may be pointed out that mean in- 
takes of other nutrients could be predicted from the 
ingestion of calories, protein, and calcium. Iron 
intakes did not average more than 12 mg. per day 
in any of the groups studied and fell below this value 
as the protein intake decreased from 70 gm. per day. 
Thiamine was estimated as averaging 1.1 mg. per 
day in diets containing 70 gm. of protein and tended 
to decrease as protein decreased. Riboflavin ex- 
ceeded 1.2 mg. per day only when milk was taken in 
amounts exceeding a pint per day. 

In all groups there was a high correlation between 
the intake of calories and protein which confirmed 
the impression gained from a study of the menus 
that dietary patterns were similar for all groups of 
women and intake differences tended to be quantita- 
tive rather than qualitative. Correlation coeffi- 
cients ranged from 0.66 to 0.84. Since, with corre- 
lation coefficients of this magnitude, the chances are 
less than one in ten thousand that the relationship 
is fortuitous, the number of calories required to 


NUMBER OF 





CALORIES PROTEIN | CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS 








gm. 


0.97 
0.95 
0.91 





TABLE 2 


Predicted calories as required to provide 60 gm. protein 
on diets as selected 





NUMBER OF PREDICTED 
CASES CALORIES 


ERROR OF 
ESTIMATE 





calories 

Older women 1756.0 237 
College women 
Freshmen 38 
Seniors 38 
Women five years after | 38 
graduation 


Le 


1973.5 
1978.3 


| 1771.9 
| 


furnish 60 gm. of protein from the dietary patterns 
represented was estimated’ for the combined data 
on older women and for the college women at each 
period of study. Table 2 presents these computa- 
tions with the standard error of estimate* of each 
predicted figure. 

The figures are of particular interest with respect 
to caloric intakes below the estimated value. Even 
though the errors of estimate are high, a woman 
choosing a low caloric diet from the food patterns 
represented by this study would have less than an 
even chance of consuming 60 gm. of protein unless 
she practiced a precise food selection unusual even 
among women trained in home economics. The 
high errors of estimate in the freshmen and five-year 
college groups are difficult to interpret. Young and 
Donelson (7) have suggested that greater variability 
in the basal metabolism may be expected in inexperi- 
enced freshmen than in a stable senior group. If 
this constitutes a real behavior difference, wider 


a The formulas used were as follows (6): 


SxXy 


For predicted calories, E = Y + — 
Sx? 


(60 — x) 


(Sy? — (sxy)?/Sx? 


For standard error of estimate, Sy - x = N-2 
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variations in food selection should not be unexpected. 
The last record of the college trained women was 
taken in 1944. Sixty-three per cent of the group 
were married and the larger proportion of them were 
living near training camps or with their parents while 
their husbands were in the armed services. Com- 
ments concerning the irregularity of the living situa- 
tion were frequent. Perhaps this is not a truly 
‘normal’’ situation, but it constitutes one form of 
physiological strain which young women have faced 
in the last decade. 

The tendency to reduce protein intake as calories 
were reduced was less evident under two conditions 
both of which are worthy of comment. A few older 
women ate meat, bread, and potatoes and little else. 
The resulting protein intake was high and the caloric 
intake low. Intakes of calcium, vitamin A, and 
ascorbic acid also were low as would be expected. 
Secondly, the college trained women, most of whom 
were graduates in home economics, had reduced 
caloric intakes by about 15 per cent five years after 
graduation but had done so by the omission of 
sweets so that protein consumption was little af- 
fected. Although individual weight changes as high 
as 30 Ib. were recorded, the mean weight of these 
women had increased only}1.5 lb., five years after 
graduation. 


PREDICTED PROTEIN REQUIREMENTS 


Another approach to the question of protein re- 
quirement has been made by way of the balance ex- 
periment. Table 3 records the results of balance 
periods conducted under conditions of “diet planned 
to interfere as little as possible with the usual food 
choices or living habits of women. The data on the 
124 subjects of college age are taken from the paper 
of McKay et al. (8). Nine of the older women were 


TABLE 3 


Nitrogen intakes and retentions of college-age and older women 


124 COLLEGE-AGE WOMEN* | 15 WOMEN 50 TO 75 YEARS OLD 
| 
| 


RANGE OF DAILY | | Ss 
Sub- 
NITROGEN — 
INTAKE ; ee Mean 


° by 
. alance 
studies - 


Sub- 
jects in 
positive 
| nitrogen 
balance | balance 


jects in |Number 
positive| of 
nitrogen| studies 


Mean 
balance 


| 

| % 
5.55-5.99 | -1.6 0 
6.00-6.99 | 
7.00-7 .99 
8.00-8.99 | 63 
9.00-9.99 | | | 69 
10.00-10.99 26 92 
11.00-11.99 80 
12.00-12.99 37 | 100 
13.00-13.99 : 53 | 100 
14.00-14.99 59 | 100 
15.00-17.58 89 100 


on 
co 
~I 


Sm 
ww 


33 
14 


wo 


asta og 
aon 


~I 
an) 


** All cases within 0.5 gm. of equilibrium. 
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included in an earlier paper (5). The other six 
older women were studied at Michigan State College. 

The correlation coefficients, which express the rela- 
tion of intake and retention of nitrogen, were 0.73 and 
0.59 for the college and older groups, respectively. 
The chances that the relationship is significant are 
about ninety-nine to one in the case of the older 
women, and several times that for the college group. 
Thus, in the college group, the influence of increasing 
protein intakes on the retention of nitrogen is clear. 
With each increase in intake, both the amount re- 
tained and the percentage of subjects who retained 
nitrogen increased. In the case of the older women, 
the relationship is not as clear, and a study of the 
responses of individual women to graded intakes of 
protein suggests that the relationship between intake 
and retention is found only at intakes which result 
in negative retentions. When sufficient protein is 
ingested, retention among older women appears to 
be influenced by factors other than intake, and the 
mean retention on a high-protein intake tends to be 
close to zero. This result would, of course, be pre- 
dicted in an adult maintaining but not increasing 
body stores. However, the capacity of younger 
women to retain nitrogen in direct ratio to the 
amount ingested does not support the assumption 
of maturity at this age. 

The capacity of younger women to utilize larger 
intakes of protein has been demonstrated further by 
Cederquist et al. (9). Six subjects, eighteen to 
twenty-four years of age, were studied for 102 days 
each. A weighed basal diet composed of food mix- 
tures commonly eaten by college women and con- 
taining 0.67 to 0.70 gm. of protein per kilogram of 
weight was used, and protein was increased by the 
addition of meat and milk. Five experimental 
periods were studied in the order listed: self-selected 
diet during which no restrictions were made on the 
total amount of basal diet consumed; twenty-five 
days on basal diet alone; eighteen days on basal diet 
plus meat and milk to provide 1 gm. of protein per 
kilogram; fourteen days on high-protein (1.66 gm. 
per kilogram); and twenty-eight days on basal diet 
only. Ona self-selected diet, subjects ate an average 
of 65.4 gm. of protein per 60-kg. woman, and five out 
of six were in positive nitrogen balance. At intakes 
of nitrogen equivalent to 100 gm. of protein per day 
per 60-kg. woman, retentions ranged from 1.2 to 
4.2 gm., of nitrogen per day. The failure to adjust 
to a lowering of the protein intake to 0.70 gm. per 
kilogram per day was demonstrated in the low- 
protein periods in which metabolic samples were 
taken at the beginning and end of study. When all 
balance periods were considered, it was possible to 
predict (by means of regression) that the mean in- 
take of protein required for equilibrium was 45 gm. 
per day for the six subjects, when the data were 
adjusted to a mean weight of 60 kg. (Table 4). 
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TABLE 4 
Predicted protein intake required for equilibrium 
GROUP PROTEIN* 
gm./day 
Younger women 
COdGrOtIet. (CD) cacaccuss ccstccewsewnes 45 to 48 
McKay (8) 
Older women 
Individual predictions 
Mean for eight subjects 


45 to 79 


* Nitrogen x 6.25. 


McKay et al. (8) predicted that a mean intake of 
56.0 gm. of protein per day was required for equilib- 
rium by a group of 124 women eating self-selected 
diets. 

Eight of the older women included in Table 3 were 
observed over sufficiently wide ranges of nitrogen 
intake that similar predictions of protein require- 
ments could be made. Four of these women were 
in equilibrium when 0.71 to 0.75 gm. protein per 
kilogram was ingested daily. Four women required 
0.81, 0.97, 1.03 and 1.31 gm. per kilogram, respec- 
tively. Thus the range of protein required for 
equilibrium in older women averaging 60 kg. was 
from 43 to 79 gm. per day. Covariance (6) was 
used to combine data from these eight subjects. A 
mean requirement of 0.88 gm. protein per kilogram of 
weight (or 53 gm. per woman) was obtained. 

All of these estimates of protein requirement are 
in excess of the predictions of Hegsted et al. (10) for 
adults. However, the conditions of the experiment 
differed sharply. First, the work reported herein 
has been confined to women. Although it has always 
been assumed that an adult woman’s nitrogen metab- 
olism is the same as that of the adult man except 
during periods of reproduction, the metabolic beha- 
vior of young women given more than a gram of 
protein per kilogram per day raises a question as to 
when adult saturation can be assumed to occur and 
if equilibrium can be taken as a standard for dietary 
recommendations for women during the early twen- 
ties. Secondly, the food served in the experiments 
quoted was, in all cases, characteristic of the habits 
of intake of women of the North Central States. 
The influence of the balance of the diet as a whole 
on the utilization of specific nutrients has been in- 
adequately tested. It is pertinent that the subjects 
in McKay’s study were consuming self-selected diets, 
whereas Cederquist’s subjects ate from a basal diet 
in which both the kind and amount of food and the 
regularity of meals were carefully controlled. A 
third respect in which these studies differ from pre- 
vious ones is that protein utilization has been studied 
at intakes both above and below that required for 
equilibrium. The statistically computed prediction 
for requirements is, in each case, within the range 
of intakes used experimentally rather than extra- 
polated from data based on negative retentions. 
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TABLE 5 


Protein and caloric intakes of subjects discharged from a 
tuberculosis sanatorium to a pneumothorazx clinic 


| 
NUMBER OF | 


PROTEIN INTAKE CALORIC INTAKE 





1056 917-1238 
1530 1179-2010 
63-73 1713 1610-1854 
78-87 1978 1365-2332 
90-117 | 2438 1603-3320 





EVALUATION OF SUGGESTED STANDARDS 
OF PROTEIN INTAKE 


The ultimate evaluation of studies of food require- 
ments for normal individuals depends on the response 
to physiological strain. The advantages of increased 
protein intake during pregnancy have been demon- 
strated (11, 12). Certain evidence is available that 
minimum protein intakes do not provide a factor of 
safety in meeting physiological strains in young 
women. Leverton, McMillan, and Peters in 1944 
(13) studied the capacity of seventeen healthy col- 
lege women to replace hemoglobin after a routine 
donation of 500 ce. of blood. The basal diet in all 
cases was the same and contained 50 gm. of protein 
per day. Supplements added 25 gm. of protein from 
animal sources. Seventy-five gm. of protein per 
day permitted a steady increase of hemoglobin to 
44 per cent of the amount lost after sixty-seven 
days. On the same diet and without supplementary 
protein, regeneration was irregular and only 12 per 
cent of the total hemoglobin lost had been replaced 
in sixty-seven days. In a later publication (14), 90 
gm. of protein per day were found to promote more 
quantitative replacement of hemoglobin than any 
of a variety of supplements, including iron and 
several vitamins. 

The menstrual discharge in normal women has 
been demonstrated to represent a relatively minor 
blood loss. However, it is a loss repeated at regular 
intervals for twenty-five or more years, and it is of 
some interest that healthy college women of this 
area (15) averaged only 13.4 gm. of hemoglobin per 
100 ce. of blood with a standard deviation of 1.16 
gm., whereas fifteen healthy women over fifty who 
no longer suffered periodic losses of blood but who 
chose food from the same dietary pattern averaged 
14.9 gm. of hemoglobin, and the standard deviation 
was only 0.79 gm. Current medical practice is to 
prescribe iron for the low hemoglobin concentrations 
of women. One might question how often the in- 
take of protein is investigated. 

Our laboratories recently have been concerned 
with the food intakes of young women discharged 
from a tuberculosis sanatorium. Table 5 summa- 
rizes dietary records taken over a period of a year. 
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Not less than seven days were recorded for each 
woman. Again the relationship between calories 
and protein is apparent, although the protein in- 
gested per thousand calories tended to be somewhat 
greater than that of normal women because of a 
low intake of sweets. Eighteen to twenty-four 
months after the dietary records were taken, the 
program of exercise of the subjects was checked with 
the clinic records as an index of the activity of 
disease‘. Table 6 records the progress of thirty 
women patients in recovery from clinical tuber- 
culosis. Although the series is limited, the group 
showing most consistent progress was that with a 
mean intake of approximately 80 gm. of protein and 
2000 calories. Six of eight patients had attained 
full activity and were maintaining a normal work 
load without symptoms. Two had moved from the 
community and could not be located. 


TABLE 6 
Physical activity correlated with protein intake of subjects 
discharged from a tuberculosis sanatorium to a 
pneumothorax clinic 


| NUMBER OF PATIENTS 


ACTIVITY STATUS OF WOMEN ap ; 
18 To 24 MONTHS AFTER Protein |Protein Protein /Protein |Protein 
STUDY OF DIETS intake | intake | intake | intake | intake 
below | 51-62.4 | 63-74.9| 75-84 | above 

| 50 gm. gm. gm. gm. 85 gm. 


Full activity 4 6 1 
Activity increased, not : 
yet maximum 
No. change, 
limited 
Readmitted to sana- | 
torium 
Records missing 


activity 





The two failures in the high-protein group are of 
interest. Both were-over 69 in. tall and heavy 
boned, “spare” women. One, a colored woman 
about thirty years old, ate only two regular meals a 
day, and meat and cereal were the foods eaten regu- 
larly and in large amounts. The second patient, who 
was readmitted to the hospital with sputum positive 
for tubercule bacillus, was a Polish girl of eighteen 
who averaged 3 qt. of milk and a pint of red wine 
daily and ate little else. In spite of high-protein in- 
takes, both of these diets were badly balanced and 
laboratory evidence of specific malnutrition was 
obtained. 

Finally, there have been few careful metabolic 
studies of women during weight reduction in spite of 
the frequency with which a routine reduction diet is 
prescribed with little or no specific direction for its 
use. It is assumed that nitrogen equilibrium will be 


* Acknowledgment is made to Dr. C. J. Stringer, Medical 
Director, Ingham County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, for 
access to these records and for his cooperation in the study. 
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possible if a gram of protein per kilogram of weight 
is eaten. However, caloric restriction to the degree 
that regular weight loss is attained must be precise. 
A pint of whole milk, 4 oz. of lean meat, two servings 
of cereal or equivalent, one egg, and four to six vege- 
tables and fruits will average 1000 calories and yield 
only 55 gm. of protein. Brown and Ohlson (16) 
found that healthy young college women lost weight 
regularly on 1200 calories and 70 gm. of protein. 
The mean nitrogen retention was 0.27 gm. per day, 
which is essentially equilibrium. However, the 
necessary dietary restrictions could be maintained 
only when a training table supervised by a skilled 
dietitian was available. Periods when students were 
allowed to select their own food resulted in both 
poorer diets and less regular weight losses. It might 
be questioned how many times failures in reduction 
may be ascribed to a failure to achieve a balance be- 
tween protein and calories which will assure the 
combustion of stored fat. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Healthy women of the North Central States eat 
food from a basic dietary pattern in which the intake 
of protein and calories is closely related. In order 
to provide 60 gm. of protein per day, or 1 gm. per 
kilogram, careful selection of food is necessary as soon 
as calories are reduced below 1750 to 2000 per day. 
On a controlled diet, made up of food characteristic 
of the group but eaten in prescribed amounts, 45 gm. 
of protein per day per 60-kg. woman were required 
for equilibrium in well nourished, college women. 
When food was eaten ad libitum, 54 gm. protein per 
day were needed. Aging women, consuming food 
ad libitum, required an average of 53 gm. protein per 
60-kg. woman. None of these estimates allow for a 
factor of safety in utilization nor do they provide for 
the apparent capacity for protein retention in well 
nourished young women. 

Evidence is available that protein intakes from 
70 to 90 gm. per day protect young women during 
certain periods of physiological strain. Few adult 
women of the North Central area eat more than 70 
gm. of protein per day unless more than 2000 calories 
are consumed. 
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Fete hae 


The Thyroid and Vitamin A 


Some six years after the announcement of the discovery of vitamin A, attention was called 
to striking parallelism between the activity of vitamin A and the natural yellow color in plant 
sources of this food factor. Thus rutabagas, sweet potatoes, and even yellow daffodils were 
shown to be superior in protecting experimental animals against the sequels of vitamin A defi- 
ciency than are the nonyellow varieties of the same plants. Later the yellowness was shown 
to be due to several hydrocarbon pigments that occur naturally in plants; alpha, beta, and 
gamma carotene and cryptoxanthine are examples of this type of pigment which have come 
to be known as pro-vitamins A. Obviously, carotene is transformed into vitamin A in the 
animal body, for when this pigment is fed, there results an accumulation of vitamin A. This 
circumstance, together with the fact that the liver is the most important site of storage of 
vitamin A in the body, has led to the ready assumption that the locus of transformation of 
carotene to vitamin A is the liver. That this view is open to question has been pointed out 
recently. In any case, it is desirable to know. the factors that influence this change. 

The older clinical literature recounts repeated instances which indicate that the activity of 
the thyroid gland is in some way involved in the carotene-vitamin A relationship. Thus it 
has been demonstrated that carotene accumulates in the milk after thyroidectomy; the 
cretin shows inability to change carotene to vitamin A; carotinemia is frequently encountered 
in patients showing clinical and laboratory signs of hypothyroidism; patients with untreated 
myxedema are likely to have high levels of carotene in the blood, and animals treated with 
anti-thyroid drugs like thiouracil give evidence of vitamin A deficiency despite adequate 
amounts of carotene in the diet. A recent report has submitted the thesis to further experi- 
mental study; after demonstrating again the effectiveness of carotene to replace vitamin A in 
the ration, it was shown that after thyroidectomy carotene failed to protect against xeroph- 
thalmia, whereas preformed vitamin A did exert the expected protective action. Similarly, 
Johnson and Baumann have demonstrated that the storage of vitamin A in the liver and kid- 
neys is minimal when thiouracil and thiourea are present in the diet with carotene, but not 
when the vitamin itself is given. The addition of thyroxin to those diets again permits the 
change of carotene to vitamin A. 

In postulating a mechanism for the promoting action of thyroid hormone in the change of 
‘arotene to vitamin A, the calorigenic activity of thyroxin comes to mind. However, the 
Wisconsin investigators have shown that this action is a specific function of the thyroid, as 
the increased basal metabolic rate produced by 2,4-dinitrophenol did not influence the fore- 
going phenomenon. The significance of further definitive data on the mechanism of this in- 
fluence of the thyroid is readily appreciated when one considers that a large part of the daily 
intake of vitamin A potency may be in the form of the precursor, carotene, and that the ef- 
fects of a deficiency of this essential food factor results in severe tissue damage and wide- 
spread functional derangement.—From an Editorial, J.A.M.A., 137: 91 (May 1), 1948. 
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In 1946-47, Project *4 of the Diet Therapy Section of the American Dietetic Association was 
“To Study the Relationship of Diet, Type of Operation and Anesthesia to Post-Operative Nausea, 
Distention, and Vomiting.” In this project, a total of 230 cases were reported by members in 
seventeen state associations. This article includes a summary of the collected data, as well as a 
review of the literature and a bibliography. The chairman wishes to express her appreciation 
to all members of the American Dietetic Association who have in any way contributed to this 
project. The members of the committee were: Cora E. Gray, The Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, and members of the Rochester (Minnesota) Dietetic Association. 


ROM THE literature, it appears that 
great emphasis has been placed on factors other than 
food as being responsible for causing nausea, disten- 
tion, and vomiting subsequent to surgery. 

The sources of intestinal gases which accumulate 
post-operatively have been ascribed to the decompo- 
sition of intestinal contents, the diffusion of blood 
gases, and the swallowing of atmospheric air. Evi- 
dence which has been presented by McIver, Benedict, 
and Cline (1) indicates that swallowed air is the major 
sause of post-operative distention. The gases which 
are not rapidly absorbed (2) are hydrogen, methane, 
and nitrogen. Carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, 
and oxygen do not become significant factors in caus- 
ing distention unless these gases accumulate more 
rapidly than they can be absorbed. 

Peristalsis is one of the most important means of 
ridding the intestinal tract of accumulated gases. 
Differences of opinion exist as to the effects of the 
anesthetic agents on intestinal tone and motility. 
Johnson and Mann (3) report from observations on 
dogs that anesthetic agents may have either a de- 
pressing effect on gastric tonus and motility or no 
effect at all. Further experimental work by Golden 
and Mann (4) indicate that the depth of the anes- 
thetic is probably more important than the duration 
in producing a depression on intestinal activity. 
Webb (5) describes the ‘‘gas pains’? which follow 
surgery as probably hypertonic contractions of a pre- 
viously paralyzed musculature which is again regain- 
ing its tone. 

Mahoney (6), Horton (7), Webb (5), and others 
have reported favorable results with a more solid 
type of diet served soon after surgery. It has been 


observed that with more solid foods, there is an 
earlier return to normal intestinal activity and less 
post-operative gaseous distention. The liquid diet 
is discouraged on the basis that liquids admit a large 
amount of air during swallowing. Although early 
feedings are encouraged, Kugelmass (8) suggests that 
nothing should be given by mouth until nausea and 
vomiting have subsided. Usually any attempt to 
force liquids at this time induces reverse peristalsis. 

The composition of the food served during the im- 
mediate post-operative period also may be a factor 
to consider. From experimental work on starving 


cats, Fine and Leverson (9) report that liquid car- 


bohydrates of high glucose content which often ap- 
pear on the liquid hospital diets are important 
sources of distending gases. Carbohydrates of a 
more solid nature, such as toast, cereal, and so on, 
need not be considered as a source of gas formation. 
From 69 to 90 per cent of the gaseous content of 
orange juice, whole egg, milk, and custard are com- 
posed of hydrogen, nitrogen, and methane. 

In addition, pre- and post-anesthetic medications 
are factors to be considered. It is recognized that 
when morphine is given in therapeutic doses, it causes 
nausea or vomiting. Steele (10) considers that the 
administration of suitable narcotics has greatly re- 
duced the incidence of post-operative nausea and 
vomiting. 

Another factor of importance as summarized by 
Horton (7) is the type of surgery performed. Pro- 
longed exteriorization and manipulation of the ab- 
dominal viscera or rough handling of the abdominal 
contents are apt to be followed by distention. 

The type of anesthetic and the method of its ad- 
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ministration cannot be overlooked. Smith (11) 
points out that vomiting after 12 hr. following sur- 
gery cannot be attributed to the anesthetic. Also, 
the incidence of vomiting is increased with the use of 
ether and to a certain extent by cyclopropane. 

Last of all, the age, sex, temperament, and condi- 
tion of the patient are all factors which cannot be 
disregarded in post-operative nausea, distention, and 
vomiting. An apprehensive, anxious type of patient 
is usually more uncomfortable than the stolid phleg- 
matic type. 

In order to make some observations on the rela- 
tionship of the post-operative diet to nausea, disten- 
tion, and vomiting, members of the Diet Therapy 
Section of the A.D.A. were invited to submit selected 
case studies. The type of case was limited to the 
following: simple appendectomy, uncomplicated 
cholecystectomy, gastric resection, or gastroenteros- 
tomy. Each observation period covered ten to 
fourteen consecutive post-operative days unless the 
patient was dismissed at an earlier time. The fol- 
lowing information was noted for each case 

(a) Type of operation 

(b) Type of anesthesia given 

(c) Length of time anesthesia was administered 

(d) Patient’s temperament 

(e) Name of diet served 

(f) Response to diet 

(g) Kind and amount of narcotics given 

(h) Indication of nausea, distention, and 
vomiting 

(i) Date when milk was first added to the 
diet 

In addition, a questionnaire which had been pre- 
pared to indicate the trend of feeding patients follow- 
ing surgery was sent to directors of approved hos- 
pital courses. The questions centered around the 
dietary regimen following surgery. 

A total of 230 case studies were reported by mem- 
bers of the Diet Therapy Section in seventeen state 
associations. However, a total of twenty-eight cases 
were deleted for various reasons. 


TABLE 1 


Cases of appendectomy experiencing post-operative nausea, 
distention, | and vomiling 


NUMBER OF 


PATIENTS 


| 
POST-OPERA- INCIDENCE OF | INCIDENCE OF | INCIDENCE OF 
TIVE DAYS NAUSEA DISTENTION VOMITING 
| 
| 


% % 

23 8 

21 
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Observations on the Post-Operative Diet 


OBSERVATIONS FROM RECORDS OF 
PATIENTS WITH APPENDECTOMY 


Of the 79 records studied, 39 were male and 41 
were female subjects. The studies extended over a 
period of fourteen consecutive days; however, 80 
per cent of the patients were dismissed between the 
fifth and ninth post-operative day; the day of sur- 
gery was counted as the first post-operative day. 

Nausea, distention, and vomiting. Nausea and 
vomiting were recorded for patients only on the first 
three post-operative days. However, patients ex- 
perienced distention until the tenth post-operative 
day (Table 1). 

The addition of milk to the diet. On 62 of the case 
histories, a note was made indicating the day on 
which milk was first served to the patient. Of the 
patients receiving milk, distention was noted in only 
20 per cent (Table 2). 

Type of foods served in the immediate post-operative 
period. Since early feeding of solid food is being 
recognized as a factor in decreasing post-operative 
distention, a comparison was made (Table 2) between 
the kind of diet served and the number of cases not- 
ing distention. As indicated in Table 2, the longer a 
liquid diet was served, the greater was the number 
of patients noting distention. The reverse is noted 
when the solid type of diet was served. 

The kind of anesthetic agent and the length of ad- 
ministration. Due to the great variation in the com- 
bination of anesthetic agents used and the limited 
number of cases under each group, no observations 
were made on the relationship of post-operative 
nausea, distention, and vomiting, type of diet, and 
kind of anesthetic agent. 

In evaluating the observations presented above, 
sight should not be lost of the fact that each patient 
is an individual. The studies were made by many 


TABLE 2 
Cases of appendectomy experiencing post-operative 
distention when receiving no food, liquid foods, 
milk, and solid foods 


PATIENTS RECEIV- | PATIENTS RE- PATIENTS RECEIV- 
ING LIQUID? alas CEIVING MILK ING SOLID FOOD 


| | 


PATIENTS RE- 
CEIVING NO FOOD | 


Pa- Pa- | Pa- 

Total tients Total | tients | Total | tients | Total | tients 
| number! experi-| umber | experi- |number | experi- |number | experi- 
of pa- | encing| of pa- | encing | of pa- | encing | of pa- | encing 
tients | disten- | tients | disten-| tients | disten-| tients | disten- 
i | | tion tion 
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TABLE 3 
Cases of cholecystectomy experiencing post-operative nausea, 
distention, and vomiting 


NUMBER OF | POST-OPERA- INCIDENCE OF | INCIDENCE OF | INCIDENCE OF 
PATIENTS TIVE DAYS | NAUSEA DISTENTION VOMITING 


| 
7d] | 86 
o | © | 3B 
16 36 12 
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26 
observers, and no attempt was made to control the 
many factors which may be significant in post- 
operative nausea, distention, and vomiting. 
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OBSERVATIONS MADE FROM RECORDS OF 
PATIENTS WITH CHOLECYSTECTOMY 


Of the 66 subjects studied, 49 were females and 17 
were males. The studies extended over a period of 
from seven to twenty-five consecutive days; how- 
ever, 90 per cent of the patients were dismissed 
between the sixth and the thirteenth post-opera- 
tive days. 

Nausea, distention, and vomiting. Nausea, disten- 
tion, and vomiting were reported by patients during 
the first fourteen post-operative days. The greatest 
number of cases reported nausea and vomiting dur- 
ing the first three post-operative days, while 20 per 
cent of the cases still noted distention on the sixth 
post-operative day (Table 3). 

The addition of milk to the diet. According to case 
histories, milk was served to forty-nine patients. Of 
this number, 36 per cent experienced distention 
(Table 4). According to Table 4, the addition of 
milk to the diet could not be considered a very im- 
portant factor in the cause of gaseous distention. 

Type of foods served in the immediate post-operative 
period. Although the trend may be toward early 
post-operative feedings of solid foods, observations 
made on these studies do not bear out this trend. It 
is noted that only one patient received a solid type of 
diet on the second post-operative day and that on the 
fifth post-operative day, only 65 per cent of the cases 
were receiving a soft diet (Table 4). During the 
first three post-operative days, more patients noted 
distention when served liquids than those who were 
not receiving food by mouth. According to those 
patients experiencing distention on the third post- 
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TABLE 4 
Cases of cholecystectomy experiencing post-operative 
distention when receiving no food, liquid foods, 
milk, and solid foods 


| | 
PATIENTS RECEIV-|PATIENTS RECEIV-| PATIENTS RECEIV-)| PATIENTS RECEIV- 
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operative day, little difference was noted between the 
groups receiving a liquid or solid type of diet. 

In reviewing the observations made on the sixty- 
six cases with cholecystectomy, the many factors 
other than diet in post-operative nausea, distention, 
and vomiting must not be overlooked. 


OBSERVATIONS MADE FROM THE RECORDS OF 
PATIENTS WITH GASTRIC SURGERY 


Of the 57 patients with gastric surgery (gastro- 
enterostomies and gastric resections), 48 were males 
and 9 were females. Although the study was 
planned to cover a period of only fourteen consecu- 
tive days unless the patient was dismissed at an 
earlier date, many studies were continued during the 
patient’s entire period of hospitalization. The 
stormier the post-operative period, the longer the 
patient remained in the hospital. 

Nausea, distention, and vomiting. To a certain de- 
gree, post-operative nausea, distention, and vomiting 
continued throughout the entire post-operative 
course (Table 5). The greatest percentage of pa- 
tients experienced nausea and vomiting during the 
first three post-operative days; gaseous distention 
was a problem to a larger percentage of the patients 
for a longer period of time. Considering the type of 
surgery, the percentage noting discomfort seems rela- 
tively low. In some cases, post-operative nausea, 
distention, and vomiting may have been reduced by 
the use of a nasal tube for the first few days immedi- 
ately following surgery. 
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TABLE 5 
Cases of gastric surgery experiencing post-operative nausea, 
distention, and vomiting 


POST-OPER- | INCIDENCE OF | INCIDENCE OF | INCIDENCE OF 


ATIVE DAYS NAUSEA DISTENTION VOMITING 
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The addition of milk to the diet. On fifty-four of 
the case histories, notes and comments were made 
regarding the addition of milk to the diet. Con- 
sidering the amount of milk included on diets served 
to patients following gastric surgery, a very small 
percentage of the cases indicated gaseous distention 
when milk was served (Table 6). 

Type of foods served in the immediate post-operative 
period. After analysis of the diets which accom- 
panied the case studies, the diets served to post- 
operative surgery cases were grouped for compara- 
tive purposes according to the consistency of the diet. 
Considering the variety of diets served following 
gastric surgery, an appreciation of the complexity of 
this problem is gained. From Table 6, again it is 
evident that a solid type of diet is usually not served 
to patients until the sixth or seventh post-operative 
day, while the greatest amount of distention was 
noted during the first five post-operative days when 
either the patient was on a liquid diet or took no food 
or fluids by mouth. 


TRENDS IN FEEDING PATIENTS DURING THE 
IMMEDIATE POST-OPERATIVE PERIOD 


The questionnaire which was used to study the 
trend of feeding patients during the immediate post- 
operative period was returned by thirty-four direc- 
tors of approved hospital internships for dietitians. 
The routine used for feeding patients with selected 
types of surgery varies greatly throughout the coun- 
try. There is variation not only in the kind of food 
served, but also in the time when the patient first 
receives a tray. In 30 per cent of the hospitals, car- 
bonated beverages, coffee, orange juice, and other 
very sweet fruit juices are not included on the clear 
liquid diets. On 75 per cent of the liquid diets, grape 
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TABLE 6 
Cases of gastric surgery experiencing post-operative 
distention when receiving no food, liquid foods, 
milk, and solid foods 


PATIENTS RE- |PATIENTS RECEIV-| PATIENTS RE- 
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juice is not served. Milk and milk products are re- 
stricted on the clear liquid diet, but as the diets are 
advanced, no restrictions were indicated. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A total of 202 case studies were reviewed in an at- 
tempt to learn the relationship of diet to post-opera- 
tive nausea, distention, and vomiting. Appendec- 
tomy, cholecystectomy, gastric resection, and gas- 
troenterostomy were the types of cases selected. 
Observations were made on the effect of milk, early 
feedings of liquid foods, and early feedings of solid 
food on post-operative gaseous distention. 

No attempt was made to draw conclusions regard- 
ing the effect of diet on post-operative nausea, dis- 
tention, or vomiting, because of the many variants 
which could not be controlled. 
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Terminal Heating of Infant Formula 


I. Bacteriological Investigation of 
Low-Pressure Technique! 


F. R. SMITH, R. D. FINLEY, H. J. WRIGHT, and 
E. A. LOUDER? 


Pet Milk Research Laboratories, Greenville, Illinois 


OSPITALS have devised various meth- 
ods of preparing and processing in- 
fant formula, nursing bottles, and 
nipples in an attempt to develop a 
safe procedure. To our knowledge 
no complete bacteriological study has been made on 
this subject, and no standard method of preparation 
has been recommended. ‘The use of a standard pro- 
cedure which has been proved satisfactory should aid 
in reducing the hazards of infant disorders in hospitals. 

It is the authors’ opinion that any method of pro- 
cessing formula should insure the absence of all viable 
pathogenic micro-organisms from the formula, bot- 
tles, and nipples. Furthermore, the processed 
nursing assembly and formula must be handled in 
such a manner that recontamination is prevented and 
growth of non-pathogenic organisms in the formula 
is reduced to a minimum. 

Lembcke (1) investigated the practice of heating 
formula by immersing the bottles in 2 to 3 in. of 
boiling water for 20 min. In his opinion this pro- 
cedure was unsatisfactory and was responsible for 
an outbreak of infant diarrhea. He revised the 
technique so that formula bottles were immersed to 
the neck and pasteurized at 148° to 160° F. for 30 
min. The nipples were autoclaved, aseptically 
placed on the bottles, and protected by a cellophane 
hood. The necessity for refrigeration of the formula 
was stressed. After this revision, the diarrhea out- 
break ceased. 

Merritt, Mike, and West (2) recommended immer- 
sion of bottles in a boiling water bath for 30 min. 
They outlined a complete procedure of making and 
processing the formula. As in the previous work, 

1 Received for publication May 1, 1948. 

? The authors wish to express appreciation to the officials 
of the Pet Milk Company for releasing this report for publi- 
cation, and especially to H. E. O. Heineman, Director, 
Research Development, for suggestions and counsel in this 
research. A later report by these authors, to be published 


in this JourRNAL, will deal with the nutritive values of for- 
mula subjected to terminal heating. 


the necessity of refrigeration after sterilization was 
mentioned. The authors gave neither data on the 
construction of the heating bath nor any bacteriolog- 
ical data. 

Bergman (3) advocated the heat treatment of 
nursing bottles, with the nipple installed and pro- 
tected by a glass cap, in an autoclave at 7 lb. steam 
pressure for 20 min. After treatment, the formula 
was refrigerated until used. No _ bacteriological 
data are given in the report. 

Rourke (4) called attention to the possibility of 
transmitting infant diarrhea through faulty nursing 
technique. Bacteriological tests on formula pre- 
pared by aseptic procedures at several hospitals 
showed that the majority of the formulas contained 
some micro-organisms. Rourke advocated terminal 
heating by immersion of the filled nursing bottles in 
boiling water, followed by water cooling, and he 
presented data indicating that a 15-min. heating 
time was sufficient to produce a high incidence of 
sterility. 

It appears to the authors that the terminal heating 
method of preparing infant formula offers the great- 
est safety. Aseptic methods depend upon pre- 
vention of contamination, and in case of errors in 
technique, provide no protection against pathogens. 
Terminal heating, as shown by several investigators 
(2-4) may be depended upon to eliminate pathogens, 
and since it is the last step in formula preparation, 
it precludes the introduction of micro-organisms at 
a later stage. If terminal heating of infant formula 
is to be generally adopted, it is necessary that certain 
aspects of the problem be investigated more fully, 
particularly the following: (a) The comparative 
efficiency of low pressure (flowing steam) and high 
pressure autoclaving methods should be studied. 
(b) Information should be collected on the effect of 
heat treatment on various micro-organisms, and def- 
inite times and temperatures of terminal heating 
should be specified. (c) Nipple hoods should be 
tested to evaluate their efficacy in protecting the 
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PLATE 1. General view of processing equipment. 


nipples from contamination during storage periods. 
(d) Data should be collected on the value of cooling 
infant formula. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
A pparatus 


The low-pressure vapor bath used in these experi- 
ments (Plates 1 and 2) was rectangular in shape 
measuring 23 in. in length by 153 in. in width. It 
was 9 in. deep and was constructed of 10-gauge sheet 
metal. The vertical corners were braced with 1 x 
1 x } in. angle irons which were prolonged to serve 
as supporting legs for the bath. A hinged lid, 2 in. 
deep, made a vapor-tight seal with the bath by means 
of a rubber gasket and clamp-type fastener. Ac- 
cessories included a drain, dial thermometer, and 
pressure relief valve set at 1 lb. per square inch. 

Preliminary experiments led to the abandonment 
of electrical immersion heaters in favor of immersed 
steam coils as the method of heating. The steam 
coil used was made of seamless copper tubing, 3 in. 
in diameter, and was equipped with the necessary 
valves and a pressure gauge. It was placed in the 
bottom of the bath so that it could be covered by a 
minimum amount of water. 

This bath was designed to hold forty-eight bottles 
of infant formula. The formula bottles were placed 
in racks which held twelve bottleseach. These racks 
were of sufficient depth to handle 8-oz. bottles, and 
by placing a false bottom in the racks, 4-o0z. bottles 
were elevated to the same heights as the 8-oz. This 
arrangement permitted water cooling of the formula 
without submerging the smaller bottles. 

For the purpose of our experiment, sight glasses 
were inserted in the lid of the apparatus so that 
temperatures on dial thermometers placed in the 
bottles of formula could be compared with the tem- 
peratures indicated by the bath thermometer. 


Formula Unit Assembly 


The formula used in this work had the following 
composition: evaporated milk*®, 8 oz.; water, 16 oz.; 
and carbohydrate, 1} 0z. Since the collection of 
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Pate 2. Details of construction of bath and cover. 


milk films results in a building up of heat-resistant 
types of organisms which may live through the 
sterilization process, it was important that all bottles 
and nipples be thoroughly cleaned after use. 

In this study the nipples were protected from air- 
borne organisms by a prefabricated hood of trans- 
parent rubber film. This hood was so shaped that 
it followed to some degree the contours of the nipple 
and could not be readily dislodged from the bottle 
in handling. The hood also permitted circulation 
of vapor for adequate disinfection of the nipple. 

After the formula bottles had been filled and 
equipped with nipples and hoods, the bottles were 
placed in the racks, and the filled racks placed in the 
bath. The steam was then turned on and the 
terminal heating cycle carried through. 


Heat Treatment 


Studies on the rate of heat penetration into the 
formula were made with twenty-four 8-o0z. bottles 


3 A series of tests on formula prepared with pasteurized, 
homogenized milk has shown that low-pressure terminal 
heating is satisfactory for this product. No significant 
physical changes could be detected in the formula after 
heating, whether prepared from evaporated or whole milk. 
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and twenty-four 4-oz. bottles in the bath. Dial 
thermometers were immersed in the formula and read- 
ings were taken through the sight glasses in the top 
of the bath. Water vapor served as the heating 
medium. The temperature of the vapor bath 
reached 100° C. in 7 to 8 min. after heat was applied, 
although the formula needed to be held for 7 to 9 
min. at the bath temperature of 100—101° C. before 
it reached 100° C. (Fig. 1). The formula in the 4-oz. 
bottles required 15 min. from the time heat was first 
applied to attain this temperature, while in the 8-oz. 
bottle, 16 min. was required. 





_|s @ FORMULA IN 4oz. BOTTLES | gger 
+ + on IN Boz. BOTTLES 





TEMPERATURE IN DEG. C. 





1S 20 25 30 35 
TIME IN MINUTES 


Fic. 1. Rate of heating of infant formula in water vapor. 


A limited number of tests were made on immersion 
of formula into boiling water of sufficient depth to 
reach the neck of the bottle. The water required 
13 min. to reach 100° C. At this point the bath was 
opened, and the formula was placed in the boiling 
water. Although heat was maintained, the bath 
temperature decreased to 88° C. and an additional 
7 min. were required to bring the formula to the de- 
sired temperature. 

In both experiments the formula was held at 
100° C. for 15 min., making the total time required 
for the entire process approximately 30 to 35 min. 

The steam was then cut off, and the formula bot- 
tles were removed to a water bath and held in cold 
tap waterfor 20min. The temperature was reduced 
by this treatment to 20° to 25°C. (Fig. 2). 


Bacteriological Studies 


Tests were made of the efficiency of this heat 
treatment on a regular formula (uninoculated) and 
on the formula inoculated with substantial numbers 
of several test organisms. 

The organisms selected as contaminants were: 

(a) Escherichia coli (American Type Culture Col- 
lection 26). 

(b) Staphylococcus citreus (American Type Culture 
Collection 9510). 

(c) Streptococcus pyogenes (Lancefield Group A 
identified by Dr. J. M. Sherman, Cornell University). 

(d) Bacillus globigit (courtesy Dr. E. V. Hill, 
Camp Detrick, Maryland). 
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Escherichia coli was chosen because of ease of 
identification and also due to the fact that destruc- 
tion of this organism can be accepted as evidence 
that the heat treatment would destroy the gram 
negative organisms involved in enteric infections. 

Staphylococcus citreus was chosen as a simulant for 
the toxin-producing Staphylococci. This pigmented 
coccus type is readily identified and is comparable 
in heat resistance to the toxin-producing types. 

The organisms causing septic sore throat or scarlet 
fever are members of the Lancefield Group A. 
These organisms are readily differentiated from 
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Fia. 2. Cooling rates of bottles of formula in air and water. 


the heat-resistant forms by their hemolytic action 
on blood agar. Since we were able to procure a 
culture of this organism which has been shown by 
mouse tests to have a low virulence, we elected to 
use the Streptococcus pyogenes. 

In order to determine the effect of this heat treat- 
ment on spore-forming bacteria, a pigmented organ- 
ism, Bacillus globigii, was selected, the spores of 
which are moderately heat-resistant. 

Inoculation of formula was accomplished by 
dividing the formula into three beakers, at least two 
of which were then inoculated, respectively, with a 
specific test organism. The inoculum, in the case of 
Streptococcus pyogenes, was obtained from a 48-hr. 
heart infusion broth culture, while all others were 
derived from 72-hr. agar slant cultures, suspended in 
physiological saline. 

In each heat trial, two different test organisms, as 
well as uninoculated formula, were represented, or, 
in later trials, three different test organisms each in 
an equal number (one-third) of the bottles of formula. 
The three types of bottles were assorted throughout 
the racks during terminal heating so that heat treat- 
ment on the various bottles would be comparable. 
After heat treatment and cooling, the bottles con- 
taining each type of formula were then subdivided 
into three lots for sterility tests. Sterility tests were 
made on the first lot-within 2 hr., on the second lot 
after holding for 24 hr. in a refrigerator at 7°C., 
and on the third lot after holding at room tempera- 
tures (20° to 25° C.) for 24 hr. 

Sterility tests included a standard plate count of 
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TABLE 1 


| 
| NUMBER | - 
oF | 
| SAMPLES 


INITIAL COUNT 


—e IN FORMULA 


Formula 
ncu- 

bated 

sample 


| Plate 


Control 10 to 30 58 | 0/20 | 0/20 | 


0.44 to 57 | 0/20 


3.64 X 108 | 


Escherichia coli 


| 


0.05 to 
0.90 X 10° 


Staphylococcus citreus 





Streptococcus pyogenes | 0.12 to 

| 0.40 X 10° | | 
0.6 to 86 

3.7 X 108 


Bacillus globigii 





the uninoculated formula and the microscopic exam- 
ination of a 10-ml. sample after 24 hr. incubation at 
37° C. Nipples were aseptically removed to a large 
mouth flask containing nutrient broth, to which 
sufficient Bacto Dehydrated Skim Milk was added 
to make the final concentration 0.5 per cent. After 
agitation, a l-ml. sample of the broth was removed 
fromt his flask and plated on Tryptone Glucose 
Extract Agar. The agar plates and the flasks con- 
taining the broth and nipples were incubated 48 hr. 
at37°C. Afterincubation, the plates were counted, 
and the broth was examined under the microscope. 
In preparing slides for microscopic examination, the 
incubated formula was stained with Newman- 
Lampert stain and the broth-skim-milk mixture was 
stained with Crystal Violet. 

Formula which had been inoculated with Escher- 
ichia colt was plated on Endo’s agar, that which had 
been inoculated with Streptococcus pyogenes was 
tested on blood agar, while the others were plated 
on Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar. Plate counts 
were made on all samples before heat treatment to 
insure a heavy inoculation of viable organisms. 

To obtain information on the comparative value 
of various devices for nipple protection when a 
heavy aerosol of a known organism was set up during 
storage, we placed nipples on formula bottles and 
shielded the nipples with (a) standard glass hoods, 
(b) hoods of prefabricated transparent rubber film, 
(c) sheet cellophane, and (d) paper drinking cups. 
The cellophane was cut as a sheet approximately 7 
by 7 in. and was tied over the nipple and top of the 
bottle. The paper drinking cups were the folded 
type. Asa control, a portion of the assembled bot- 
tles had no protective device over the nipples. All 
bottles, after complete assembly, were placed in the 


Immediate test 


See t 
Plate | 


0/20 
/42 | 0/42 | 0/42 | 
0/23 | 0/23 | 0/23 | 


6/26 |10/22 | 0/32 


0/20 


Nipples 





NUMBER OF CONTAMINATED SAMPLES/STERILE SAMPLES 


Effect of non-pressure terminal heating (100°C. for 15 min.) on micro-organisms in infant formula 


Refrigerated 24 hr. 


Room temperature 24 hr, 


Formula 


Formula | Nipples 


| Incu- 
| bated 


| | Incu- | 
| Plate | bated | Plate | Broth 
1 | | sample 


| sample | | 
| | 


0/19 


| 0/19 | 0/19 | 0/19 
| | 
0/19 | 


| 


| 
0/40 | 0/40 | 
| 


0/19 | 0/19 | | 0/18 
| | | 


0/40 | 0/31 | 0/31 


0/15 | 


6/18 | 0/24 | 1/23 


0/23 | /15 








0/23 | 0/23 


3/27 | 9/21 











4/28 | 





vapor bath and heated at 100°C. for 15 min. The 
bottles were removed from the bath, and sufficient 
time was allowed for cooling (1 hr.). At the end of 
this cooling period, a broth suspension of Serraiat 
marcescens was atomized into the laboratory room 
for a period of 5-min. The nebulizer was 3 ft. from 
the formula bottles and was directed toward them. 
Plates were exposed near the racks of bottles for a 
l-min. period. The colonies per plate ranged from 
780 to 9280. On the completion of this test, the 
racks of bottles were removed to another laboratory 
room, and the nipples were aseptically removed and 
tested following the same procedure described 
earlier. 
RESULTS 

Table 1 contains data on the effect of low-pressure 
terminal heating at 100°C. (212°F.) for 15 min. on 
micro-organisms in infant formula. In the case of 
the uninoculated (control) formula prepared with 
evaporated milk, the organism count prior to heat 
treatment was in no case greater than 30 organisms 
per milliliter by the standard plate method. Fol- 
lowing terminal heating and water cooling, all 
formula and nipple surfaces were sterile. 

Confirmatory data on the effectiveness of this 
method are given in Table 1 with respect to formulas 
inoculated respectively with Escherichia coli, Staphyi- 
ococcus citreus, and Streptococcus pyogenes. Initial 
counts in inoculated formula ranged from 50,000 
to 3,640,000 organisms per milliliter. It is apparent 
that the heating process was adequate to destroy 
these organisms completely in the formula and on 
nipple surfaces of all samples tested. 

The effect of exposure to 100°C. for 15 min. on a 
heat-resistant spore-forming organism (Bacillus glo- 
bigiz ) is also summarized on Table 1. Initial counts 
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of the test organism in the formula were in excess of 
600,000 per milliliter. Examination of the table 
will show that the heat treatment did not, in all 
cases, produce sterile formula or sterile nipple sur- 
faces, but was sufficient to reduce the viable organ- 
isms to such an extent that they could not always be 
detected by the usual pour plate method, even 
though 1 ml. was placed directly into the agar. 
Sterility tests made by incubating 10 ml. of the 
formula have shown that this non-pathogenic organ- 
ism may occasionally survive the heat treatment. 
Counts on formula which has been inoculated with 
Bacillus globigii and heat treated in the water vapor 
bath indicated that the surviving organisms do not 
exceed 10 per milliliter. Counts on the water-cooled 
formula, stored for 24hr., were comparable to those 
in formula 2 hr. after processing. On the other 
hand, the same formula stored at room temperature 
for 24 hr. contained from 0 to 30,000 organisms per 
milliliter. Thus, it is essential that the processed 
formula be stored at a temperature which will pre- 
vent growth of any surviving micro-organisms. 


TABLE 2 
Effectiveness of various nipple hoods against artificial air- 
borne contamination (heavy aerosol) 


| NUMBER OF 
CONTAMINATED | MAXIMUM 
NIPPLES | CONTAMI- 
| NATION 
| PER NIPPLE 


| NUMBER | 
PROTECTIVE DEVICE oF | 
SAMPLES |——— 


Agar | 
| plate | Broth | 


Glass 19 2400 
Transparent rubber film 20 4000 
Cellophane 20 5000 
Paper cup 19 6000 
No protection 18 10,800 


Examination of Table 1 indicates that those 
formula bottles which were held for 24 hr. did not 
show a greater frequency of nipple contamination 
than those which were plated within 2 hr. after the 
heat treatment. This indicates that the hood of 
prefabricated transparent rubber film used in this 
work adequately protected the nipples from air- 
borne contamination during storage. 

The data in Table 2 show that the various types 
of nipple hoods tested provided some protection even 
against a heavy aerosol, and that the variation in 
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effectiveness was not great. There appeared to be 
a slight superiority of the glass and prefabricated 
hoods over the other methods of nipple protection 
tested. The data indicated that none of the nipple 
hoods tested can be relied upon to offer complete 
protection from aerosols. The hospital should, 
therefore, make an effort to prevent exposure of 
processed bottles of formula to conditions where the 
count is excessive of air-borne organisms. 


SUMMARY 


A low-pressure water vapor terminal heating 
procedure which maintained infant formula at 
100° C. (212° F.) for 15 min. produced the following 
results: 

(a) Sterilization of a regular evaporated milk 
formula and of nipple surfaces in the case of all sam- 
ples tested. 

(b) Complete destruction of Escherichia coli, 
Staphylococcus citreus, and Streptococcus pyogenes 
when formulas were inoculated with substantial num- 
bers of these test organisms. 

(c) Another test organism, Bacillus globigii, a 
non-pathogenic heat-resistant, spore-forming aerobic 
bacillus, was completely destroyed in the majority 
of samples, and in the remainder was reduced to 
counts below 10 organisms per milliliter. 

This terminal heating method has been found to 
be satisfactory for either evaporated or whole milk. 
No significant physical changes in the formula were 
observed. 

Nipple hoods furnished substantial protection from 
air-borne organisms, but cannot be relied upon for 
complete protection from a heavy aerosol. 

The advantages of a nipple hood of prefabricated 
transparent rubber film have been demonstrated. 
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Taste Perception in Men and Women 


Reporting on the results of a survey made at Drexel Institute of Technology in Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Katheryn E. Langwill, Professor of Nutrition, College of Home Economics, indi- 
cated that young women have a sharper food taste than men. All participants in the ex- 
periment were between the ages of seventeen and thirty. Five slips of paper were tasted: 
one was blank, while the four others had been dipped in sweet, salt, sour, and bitter solu- 
tions. Perfect scores were made by 77 per cent of the 257 women, a feat duplicated by only 
46.7 per cent of the 242 men. The conclusions derived from this study are as follows: (a) 
More than 50 per cent of both men and women preferred moderately sweet and salty foods. 
(b) More women than men preferred excessively salty and sour foods. (c) More than 50 
per cent of the men liked slightly sour food.—From Chicago Tribune, June 19, 1948. 








Terminal Heating of Infant Formula 


Il. Bacteriological Investigation of 
High-Pressure Technique’ 


R. D. FINLEY, F. R. SMITH, and E. A. LOUDER? 


Pet Milk Research Laboratories, Greenville, Illinois 


N A previous report (1), the authors 
presented data on the effectiveness of low-pressure 
terminal heating of infant formula and recommended 
a standard method for routine hospital use. 

At present there seems to be no standard procedure 
in hospitals for the treatment of formulas at higher 
steam pressures. One finds a variety of times and 
temperatures being used and a comparable variation 
in the results achieved, in terms of bacteriologic 
safety or physical condition of the resulting milk 
mixtures. The purpose of this study was to develop 
data upon which to base a prescribed high-pressure 
terminal heating procedure and to determine its 
effectiveness by routine application of the treatment 
to infant formulas. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The infant formula used routinely in these studies 
had the following composition: evaporated milk’, 8 
0z.; water, 16 o0z.; carbohydrate, 14 0z. Methods 
of preparation of formula and of assembling the com- 
plete formula unit were the same as in the previous 
study (1). Clean (not aseptic) technique was em- 
ployed. 

A series of tests was made on the thermal death 
times of a variety of micro-organisms suspended in 
infant formula. A small amount of formula (13 
ml.), inoculated with a test organism, was sealed in a 
glass tube with a wall thickness of 1 mm. and an 
outside diameter of 1 em. In a similar tube of 
formula, a copper-constantan thermocouple was 
placed. The tubes were completely immersed in an 
oil bath with a mercury-type thermo-regulator. 
The temperature of the bath was raised and the 

1 Received for publication May 1, 1948. 

2 The authors wish to express appreciation to the officials 
of the Pet Milk Company for releasing this report for publi- 
cation, and especially to H. EK. O. Heineman for suggestions 
and counsel in this research. 

’ Bottled whole milk was substituted for evaporated milk 
in several trials, with a terminal heat treatment of 230° F. for 
10 min. The bacteriological and physical condition of the 
formula was satisfactory. 
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death rate of the organisms measured. Based on the 
results of these tests (Table 1), in order to provide 
a reasonable margin of safety, an autoclaving treat- 
ment of 110° C. (230° F.) for 10 min. was selected. 

Studies were made of comparative temperatures 
and rates of temperature rise in the autoclave and 
in the formulas using thermocouples inserted in the 
formula bottles and held in the mid-portion of the 
formula fluid. 

Numerous tests were made of the efficiency of the 
terminal heating procedure. Regular formula was 
routinely tested, also formula inoculated with test 
organisms. Non-spore-forming organisms were not 
used because of their comparative ease of destruc- 
tion. Rather two, non-pathogenic organisms were 
used: Bacillus subtilis (American Type Culture Col- 
lection 6633) and Bacillus globigit (courtesy of Dr. 
KE. V. Hill, Camp Detrick, Maryland), spores of 
which are moderately heat-resistant. Inoculation 
was accomplished by suspending agar slant cultures 
in 10 ml. of sterile water and adding this suspension 
to the desired volume of formula. 

Each autoclave load contained equal numbers of 
8-oz. and 4-oz. bottles of formula, one-third of which 
were uninoculated and two-thirds of which had been 
inoculated. Autoclaving was carried out at 230° F. 
(approximately 7 lb. pressure) for 10 min. 

All batches of formula were tested bacteriologically 
by both plate and broth techniques (a) immediately 
after autoclaving, (b) after storage for 24 hr. in the 
refrigerator, and (c) after holding for 24 hr. at room 
temperature. 

To determine the protective value of nipple hoods 
under autoclave conditions in all tests described 
above, the nipples were protected by various types 
of hoods, including glass, prefabricated transparent 
rubber film, cellophane (tied on), and paper hoods. 
At the time of sampling the formula, nipples were 
aseptically removed and placed in wide-mouth flasks 
containing glucose nutrient broth to which 1.5 per 
cent skim milk powder had been added. The flasks 
were incubated for 48 hr. at 37°C. and examined 
under the microscope for viable organisms. 
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TABLE 1 
Thermal death studies on organisms suspended in infant 
formula 





TIME 
REQUIRED “ se: 
Tewree| To Rac | INocuLuM | ee 
TURE 
degrees min, 
212 2} Bacillus subtilis 35 X 10*| 12 min. 
| Bacillus globigii 48 X 10° 13 min. 
Escherichia coli 22 X 107| 45 sec. 
Streptococcus 32 X 10°| 30 sec. 
| citreus 
| Staphylococcus 45 X 10° 45 sec. 
aureus 
221 3 | Bacillus subtilis | 29 K 104| 6 min. 
Bacillus globigii 70 X 10°} 8 min. 
Dried soil 32 X 102} 10 min. 
230 3 Bacillus subtilis 24 X 10'| 4 min. 
Bacillus globigii 22 X 10°) 4 min. 
Dried soil 49 X 10?| 6 min. 


In the foregoing studies, all equipment for formula 
units and all utensils were thoroughly cleaned. It 
seemed important to demonstrate also the effects of 
poor cleaning procedure upon the quality of infant 
formula which was processed at 230° F. for 10 min. 
Therefore, the first samples of formula were also 
processed in clean equipment. Following this, the 
mixing utensils and bottles were emptied, rinsed, and 
permitted to stand overnight. On the following day, 
these were used without further cleaning in the 
preparation of formula. This poor technique was 
repeated for six consecutive days. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 shows the thermal death times for different 
test organisms, including unidentified species inroad 
dust, suspended in infant formula. It is apparent 
that the organisms, Escherichia coli, Staphylococcus 
aureus, and Staphylococcus citreus, were killed before 
the temperature had reached 212°F. The non- 
spore-forming organisms, therefore, present no 
problem in pressure heat treatment of infant formula. 
The spore-forming organisms, Bacillus subtilis and 
Bacillus globigii, as well as the unidentified species 
of road dust, are more difficult to destroy. Exposure 
to 230° F. for a brief period (4 to 6 min.) accom- 
plished this. 

In Figure 1, the comparative temperatures and 
rates of rise in the autoclave and in the formulas are 
indicated. Curves A and B show, respectively, the 
temperature in the autoclave and in the formula 
when 8 min. were allowed for the autoclave to reach 
a pressure of 7 lb. (232° F.) and the autoclave tem- 
perature held at 230-232°F. for 10 min. The 
temperature of the formula reached 230° F. for 8 
min. and the autoclave temperature was held at 
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Fic. 1. Autoclave and formula temperatures during heat- 
ing cycle. 
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TIME 


230° F. per 10 min. and remained above 229° F. for 
10 min. 

When the autoclave “come-up” time was short- 
ened to 4 min., as shown by curves C and D, the 
formula reached a temperature of 230° F. for ap- 
proximately 6 min. and remained above 229° F. for 
7 min. Thus, a too-rapid rise in temperature of the 
autoclave to the processing range decreased the ex- 
posure time of the formula at the desired tempera- 
ture. In the processing of infant formula, it is, 
therefore, essential that the operator rely upon tem- 
perature, not on pressure in the autoclave. Without 
means of measuring temperature, an insufficient 
degree of heat may result. Furthermore, the time- 
temperature relationships shown in Figure 1 depend 
upon adequate circulation of steam between bottle 
surfaces, as provided by wire racks. When bottles 
are tightly packed, heat transfer is less efficient and 
different results are obtained. 

The results of the survey to determine the bac- 
tericidal efficiency of this terminal heating procedure 
are given in Table 2. Contamination was detected 
in only one of 302 samples by the broth sterility test. 
By the agar plate method, all formulas were sterile. 
It is apparent that the heating process was adequate 
to destroy completely the test organisms, Bacillus 
subtilis, Bacillus globigii, and unidentified species in 
road dust. Inasmuch as the one unsterile sample 
was among the control samples, it is considered likely 
that it was contaminated during testing. These 
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TABLE 2 
Sterility tests on formula processed for 10 min. at 230°F. 


| 


NUMBER OF CONTAMINATED SAMPLES/ 
STERILE SAMPLES 


NUM- a 
INOCULUM | BER OF Immediate | Refrigerated Held at room 
24 


‘HE temperature 
BATCHES 
T test | hr. oa hr. 


Plate | Broth Plate Broth | Plate | Broth 


} 
| 13 | (0/32 |0/32 | 0/31| 0/31(0/34 |1/33 
10/34 |0/34 | 0/34) 0/3410/34 (0/34 
subtilis | 
Bacillus | 12 0/31 |0/31 | 0/31) 0/310/32 (0/32 
globigii | | 
Dust 9 |0/3 0/3 | 0/3 | 0/3 0/3 0/3 


Control 
Bac?llus | 43 











Total... 302 0/100/0/100, 0/99 0/99 0/103 1/102 


TABLE 3 
Protective value of nipple hoods 


TESTED 


| REFRIGER- . 
TEMPERA- 
IMMEDIATELY 


| 

| HELD AT ROOM 
| » 

| ATED 24 BR. | rURF 24 BR. 


TYPE OF HOOD Fi SO oe aa : 

| | 
| Num- | |Num- |Num-| | 
ber (Sterile; ber (Sterile) ber (Sterile 
tested | tested | tested | 
| | : 


Paper hoods 
Glass 


Cellophane (tied 
on) 


Prefabricated 
transparent 
rubber film | 




















tests indicate that exposure of infant formula to a 
temperature of 230° F. (moist heat) for 10 min. is 
adequate terminal heating. 

Processing of the formula at 230° F. for 10 min. 
produced discernible browning. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if this was sufficient to warrant criticism of the 
method. At no time was any physical breakdown 
observed in the processed formula. It, therefore, 
seems unlikely that any sufficient physical changes 
would be produced by this treatment that would 
cause difficulty with nipple clogging. It has been 
the experience in these studies that nipple clogging 
resulted from the boiling over of formula due to too- 
rapid exhaust of autoclave pressure. Even when 
pressure was decreased slowly, some difficulty was 
encountered due to boiling. Observations were 
made on the effect of processing at a higher tempera- 
ture (239° F.) on the formula. The browning effect 
was proportionately more severe and was considered 
objectionable. 

The comparative protection of the nipples afforded 
by glass, prefabricated transparent rubber film, 
cellophane, and paper hoods is shown in Table 3. In 
order to interpret these results, an explanation is 
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TABLE 4 
Effect of unclean equipment on efficiency of terminal heating 
of infant formula at 230°F. for 10 min. 


NUMBER OF CON- 
| TAMINATED SAMPLES/ 


NUMBER | sia alate 
CLEANING STERILE SAMPLES 


OF | STORAGE : 
cami ‘ PROCEDURE STORAGE TIMI 
Plate Broth 
24 
24 


eins ait oe ‘i i a 
Washed None | 0/24 0/24 


Rinsed None 0/24 7/17 
Rinsed None | 0/24 3/21 
Rinsed None | 0/24 3/21 
Rinsed None 0/24 2/22 
Rinsed None 0/24 5/19 
| 11/13* | 12/12 








Rinsed | 24hr. at 80°F. | 


* Counts ranged from 3 — TNC (3000) per ml. 
necessary of the behavior of the different types of 
hoods under the conditions of this experiment. The 
paper hoods were not moisture proof and thus tore 
easily when wet. The glass hoods, although satis- 
factory in most respects, did not protect adequately 
the lower portion of the nipple. Moisture collected 
at the interface between the glass hood and the 
nipple, which was undesirable. There is little doubt 
that the tied-on cellophane provided excellent pro- 
tection. However, the accuracy of the test with 
this material was impaired because of the sticking of 
the material to the nipple after heating. The pre- 
fabricated transparent rubber film hood was superior 
to the others tested in this experiment. This ma- 
terial is impermeable to moisture and did not adhere 
to the nipples. Occasionally the skirt of the hood 
clung to the shoulder of the bottle but not to an 
extent to impair its usefulness. 

The results of this study indicated that nipple 
covers used during high pressure terminal heating 
provide appreciable protection of nipple surfaces 
against air-borne contamination during subsequent 
storage of infantformula. The degree of protection, 
as judged by these data, was not as great as was 
achieved by such covers when used in low-pressure 
terminal heating with flowing steam (1). 

Table 4 shows the contamination resulting from 
the use of poorly cleaned utensils. It is apparent 
that improper cleaning may lead to the development 
in the formula of heat-resistant organisms which 
survive terminal heating. The processing tempera- 
ture was sufficient to kill most of these organisms, 
as shown by the fact that tests by the agar plate 
method did not reveal contaminated samples. The 
broth sterility test, however, indicated that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the formula had not been com- 
pletely sterilized. 

Perhaps the most significant information in Table 
4 is that which shows the effect on these formula, 
which were prepared in unclean equipment, of stor- 
age at room temperature for 24 hr. Here there was 
a sufficient holding period at a favorable temperature 
to permit the organisms which survived the heating 
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period to multiply. Under these conditions, 50 per 
cent of the samples were found to be unsterile, and 
all but one of these samples were detected by the 
agar plate method. 

This information stresses an important part of 
formula preparation. ‘Terminal heating procedures 
are not designed to replace careful preparation of 
formula. Although these procedures remove the 
necessity of aseptic preparation, the personnel en- 
trusted with this operation must use satisfactorily 
clean methods. Unclean bottles and dirty utensils 
are some items which may lead to unsterile formula. 

Examination of the data throughout this report 
shows that storage in the refrigerator is preferable 
to storage at room temperature. When the formula 
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By means of thermocouples, data have been col- 
lected on the comparative rise of temperature in the 
autoclave and formula bottles during terminal 
heating. 

Sterility tests on formula processed at 230° F. for 
10 min. have shown that this treatment is adequate 
for the terminal heating of infant formula. Observa- 
tions of the processed formula also indicated that no 
significant physical damage was sustained as the 
result of this processing. 

Nipple covers, when used during autoclaving of 
assembled formula units, provided appreciable pro- 
tection of nipple surfaces against air-borne contam- 
ination during subsequent storage of the formula. 
Of the nipple hoods tested, those of prefabricated 


is held at 40° F., any heat-resistant organisms which 
may survive the heating operation do not multiply 
to any great degree during the holding period. 
Thus, for the best procedure, it is recommended that 
all formula be prepared under clean conditions, be 
submitted to satisfactory terminal heating, and be 
held in the refrigerator until used. 


transparent rubber film were found to be superior. 

‘Improper cleaning of bottles caused the develop- 
ment of heat-resistant organisms which survived 
autoclaving at 230° F. for 10 min. and resulted in con- 
taminated formula. 
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SUMMARY 


Thermal death studies have shown that common 
air-borne contaminants are destroyed by a tempera- 
ture of 230° F. in less than 4 to 6 min. 

HH He HH 
Discovery of Anti-Peptic Ulcer Factor 

“Vitamin U,” an anti-peptic ulcer factor, has been discovered by Dr. Garnett Cheney, sci- 
entist at the Stanford University School of Medicine in Palo Alto, California. Found in raw 
foods and milk, this nutrient is destroyed by heat. In order to test the new factor, Dr. 
Cheney produced ulcers in guinea pigs by giving them histamine, which aroused a heavy 
flow of digestive fluids. The animals were then fed different diets to test their effectiveness 
in preventing ulcers. One group was given a diet made deficient in ‘Vitamin U” by heating; 
the other group was given the same diet, unheated, and supplemented with liberal amounts 
of fresh cabbage and milk. It was found that 87.5 per cent of the group getting the heated 
diet had ulcer lesions which were fatal in all but two cases. On the other hand, none of the 
guinea pigs on the raw-protective diet had ulcers. Experiments were carried out on two 
other groups of guinea pigs, with similar results. 

In view of the fact that the anti-ulcer factor seems to be so readily destroyed by heat, the 
possibility is presented that the increasing number of patients with peptic ulcers may, in 
part, be due to the heat processing of their food supply and their small intake of raw foods. 
Dr. Cheney suggests that only a long series of closely observed dietary studies on patients 
with chronic recurrent peptic ulcer can determine the value of raw foods in the treatment of 
the disease. —From Food Field Reporter, July 5, 1948. 

Hm HH 
Cancer among Diabetics 

From previous clinical reports, it has appeared that there was a positive association be- 
tween cancer and diabetes. However, thgevidence has been open to statistical objection due 
to the possible bias introduced by the selection of a special population, e.g., hospital patients, 
and by the lack of consideration of age, sex, color, and the period of observation. Further- 
more, comparable control groups have not been studied. 

A recent statistical study has been made by Paul Jaggbson in which an attempt was made 
to eliminate most of these objections. In spite of this, the evidence still seems to indicate 
that the incidence of cancer is higher among diabetic than among non-diabetic individuals. 
Dr. Jacobson reports that diabetic patients are found to have at least one-third more cancer 
deaths than expected during the ten-year period from 1929-38. No conclusion is given to 
explain the excess prevalence of cancer among diabetic persons.—Abstracted from “A Statis- 
tical Study of Cancer among Diabetics” by Paul H. Jacobson in The Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly 26: 91 (January), 1948. 





Epidemiological Aspects of Amoebiasis 
RAYMOND L. LAIRD 


Associate Professor of Preventive Medicine, University of Tennes- 
see, Memphis 


HIS paper will outline briefly some of the 

epidemiological aspects of amoebiasis in 
the state of Tennessee with emphasis on the possible 
role played by the food handler. Although reference 
is made to dysentery in some of the most ancient 
medical writings, it was not until 1859 that attention 
was called to possible amoebic origin of the disease. 
At this time Lamb! found amoeba in the intestine of 
a child who died of enteritis. In 1875, Losch not 
only found amoeba in the feces during life of an indi- 
vidual suffering from chronic dysentery, but he also 
found amoeba in intestinal lesions at autopsy. 
Losch called this organism Amoeba coli and was able 
to produce infection in a dog by rectal injection of 
material containing the parasite. This stimulated 
the interest of many other workers, and in 1891 
Councilman and Lafleur reported complete studies of 
fifteen cases of amoebic dysentery. After studying 
the histopathology, they concluded that amoebic 
dysentery was a distinct disease. However, there 
were other amoeba in the intestinal tract, and it was 
not until 1903 that differentiation was made between 
Endamoeba histolytica and E. coli, the latter thought 
to be a harmless commensal living in the lumen of the 
intestine. Schaudinn made this contribution and 
extended our knowledge by giving good morphologi- 
cal descriptions of the two parasites. Since that 
time many workers have contributed to the tremen- 
dous fund of information which is now available 
concerning the disease of amoebiasis and related in- 
testinal parasites. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMOEBIASIS 


Amoebiasis is world wide in its distribution, but in 
general it is more prevalent as one goes toward the 
equator and in the less sanitated areas of the world. 
Although it is usually considered a disease of the 
tropical and subtropical countries, its importance in 
temperate climates was emphasized by the Chicago 
epidemic of 1933. In this epidemic alone there were 
about 1400 reported cases with 52 deaths. It would 
be difficult to estimate the number of unreported 
cases of the same origin or spread from. those cases. 


1Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Tennessee 
Dietetic Association held in Memphis, on March 6, 1948. 


There have been many surveys in various parts of 
the world, and the incidence of infection of F. histo- 
lytica is so variable in different geographical locations 
that to make a general statement of rate of infection 
would be misleading. However, in the United States 
the infection rate is generally considered to be about 
10 per cent. Even here it varies a great deal with 
the geographical location. 

FORMS OF AMOEBA CAUSING DYSENTERY 

E. histolytica may be found in the feces in three 
morphological forms as shown in Figure 1. The 
trophozoite (7, Fig. 1) is the vegetative, feeding 
stage of the organism. This is the stage that one 
finds invading and destroying of the tissues, and in 
acute cases of dysentery trophozoites may be found 
in the feces. It is also the reproductive form and 
sometimes may simply maintain itself in the lumen 
of the intestine without evidence of harm to its host. 
The precystic form (Pc, Fig. 1) is merely a transi- 
tional stage between the trophozoite and the final 
or third form, the cyst (Ci, C2, and C3, Fig. 1 repre- 
sent progressively maturing cyst forms). The ma- 
ture cyst (C3, Fig. 1) is a resistant stage which func- 
tions mainly in the process of getting from one host to 
another. It is rugged enough to withstand many 
environmental changes outside of the body and when 
taken into the digestive tract it is able to pass un- 
harmed through the stomach and into the intestine 
of the new host. 


Diagramatic drawings of the various stages of 
E. histolytica. 
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It can be readily seen, then, that the life cycle of 
the amoeba is a relatively simple one. When mature 
cysts are ingested, they pass through the stomach 
and into the lower part of the small intestine where 
the cyst wall disintegrates, liberating a four-nu- 
cleated amoeba. This in turn divides and produces 
eight small amoeba. These pass on into the large 
intestine where they multiply and sometimes invade 
the tissues as trophozoites. Some of these may 
again encyst, or some of the trophozoites from the 
tissues may leave the tissues and encyst and then be 
passed out of the body in the feces. Once the or- 
ganism invades the tissues, it may travel by way of 
the blood stream to the liver, lungs, brain, or other 
organs and produce abscesses which often prove 
difficult if not impossible to treat adequately. 


SOURCES OF INFECTION 


Infection originates in the human being through 
fecal contamination of food and water or by flies and 
other insects carrying cysts from feces and depositing 
them on food. Probably the most important source 
of human infection is contaminated water, especially 
in the United States. The two Chicago epidemics 
(1933 and 1934) are instances of water-borne epi- 
demics. The first was due to faulty plumbing in two 
hotels, and the second was the result of firemen 
drinking contaminated water at a Union Stockyard 
fire. There were about one hundred cases of 
amoebic dysentery developed in the latter group. 

Flies and other insects may be a source of local 
epidemics or infections of isolated individuals. It 
has been shown that flies can take cysts into their 
digestive tract and pass them unharmed anywhere 
from 5 min. up to 48 hr. after feeding. Frye and 
Meleney (1) caught infected flies in four of twelve 
houses where infected individuals lived. It would 
be a simple process in a house of this kind, where 
there is little or no fly control, for the flies to leave 
droppings containing cysts on moist food which 
would be consumed by uninfected people of the 
household. 

Cockroaches are another possible means of spread- 
ing amoebiasis. Several authors have reported that 
cysts of amoeba will remain viable for at least 48 hr. 
in the intestine of the roach. However, roaches are 
probably less dangerous because they are more 
limited in their range of activity. The roach is more 
apt to remain close to a source of food while flies 
pass rather quickly from the privy to the kitchen, 
especially at meal time. 

There is one other method of transmission of in- 
testinal parasites which should be mentioned, but 
one with which we in this country do not have much 
concern. In many countries, especially in the Ori- 
ent, human excreta is used for fertilizing vegetable 
gardens. When vegetables from these gardens are 
eaten raw, there is a good possibility that they may 
be a source of amoebic infection. It is encouraging 
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to know that in some areas where the practice of 
using “night soil’’ is prevalent, an effort is being made 
to treat the feces in such a way as to destroy the 
parasites before it is used for fertilizer. If this is 
carried out to any large extent, it may not only re- 
duce the amount of amoebiasis but the incidence of 
many other parasites which can be transmitted in 
this way. 


THE FOOD HANDLER AS A CARRIER 


What is the role of the food handler in the trans- 
mission of amoebiasis? Although most authorities 
agree that the food handler may play an important 
part in the transmission of this disease, it is still a 
debatable question as to how much and how often. 
Several people have conducted experiments in an 
effort to settle this question and I would like to dis- 
cuss some of these observations. Charles F. Craig, 
one of the outstanding epidemiologists in the field of 
amoebiasis, in an article published in the American 
Journal of Public Health in 1935 (2) stated: “The 
contamination of food and drink by food handlers, 
who are passing the cysts of EF. histolytica, the so- 
called ‘carriers,’ is undoubtedly the most common 
and most important method of transmission in many 
localities and certainly so in towns and cities having 
an impounded water supply and where sanitation is 
otherwise excellent. Food handlers in our hotels, 
restaurants, lunch counters, roadside refreshment 
stands, and other places where food is handled and 
sold, are the chief sources of amoebic infection . . . 
and it may be stated that the contamination of food 
and drink handled by infected food handlers is prac- 
tically a certainty unless the greatest care is taken 
regarding personal hygiene and the cleanliness of the 
hands of those who handle the food.” 

Spector and Bulky (3), in an effort to determine 
the viability of cysts on contaminated hands, found 
that all cysts were dead after a short period on hands 
artificially contaminated and permitted to dry. In 
a later experiment, Spector and co-workers (4) tried 
to determine what might happen under more normal 
conditions. When they found carriers, they would 
ask them to come into the laboratory and pass a stool 
specimen there. Before the subjects had a chance 
to wash their hands, they were asked to rinse them 
in sterile saline and then clean their fingernails with 
sterile toothpicks. The washings and cleanings were 
then concentrated and examined for the presence of 
amoebic cysts. Out of seventy-four persons thus 
examined, the hand washings of five or 6.8 per cent 
were found to be positive. These workers concluded 
that, in the light of their findings, few people whose 
stools are known to contain living amoebic cysts 
contaminate their hands enough to transmit the 
disease even immediately after defecation. 

Sapero and Johnson (5) thought that a more 
promising approach to the problem would be to ex- 
amine a number of people who were being served 
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food and drink by carriers of F. histolytica and try 
to determine if the incidence increased in those 
people consuming the food. As a control group, 
they examined a large number of recruits entering 
the Navy and found the infection rate among this 
group to be 11.3 per cent. This seemed to agree 
fairly well with Craig’s rate of 11.6 per cent for the 
general population of the United States. These 
authors found a rate of 14.7 per cent among recruits 
from the southern United States and 7.8 per cent 
among men from other parts of the country. They 
assumed then that the rate in the Navy would range 
between 8 and 15 per cent. They examined men 
from different Navy messes, some having infected 
food handlers and some in which the food handlers 
were free from amoebic infection. In the former 
group, there were eleven messes with 113 food 
handlers, twenty of whom were carriers of EL. histo- 
lytica. From these eleven messes, there were 196 
men served, and of these there were 8.7 per cent in- 
fected. From the group where food handlers were 
free from amoebic infection, there were eight messes 
with fifty-eight food handlers serving 149 men. 
None of the food handlers were carriers, and the 
infection rate among the people being served was 
11.4 per cent. Since the expected rate among the 
Navy men was between 8 and 15 per cent, the two 
groups fell well within the expected range and the 
authors concluded that the food handler had little 
or nothing to do with the rate of infection of the 
people they served. 


Study of an Isolated Tropical Community 


In contrast to the above experience, Schoenleber 
(6) reported some observations made on a group of 
approximately 1500 Americans living in an isolated 
camp on the island of Aruba. These people lived 
in a modern village, constructed by an oil company, 
which was so situated that it was practically impossi- 
ble for anyone to be exposed to amoebic infection 
outside of the camp. About one-third of the group 
ate in company messes, while families had their own 
eating arrangements. The cooks and chief steward 
of the company mess were from the United States, 
but most of the other food handlers were natives or 
other people who had lived in the tropics for many 
years. Most of the families had native servants. 
The water supply and sewage disposal were such 
that there was no possibility of infection from these 
sources. There were practically no flies or other 
insects which might be responsible for transmission. 
The camp had been established for about six years 
before the American company for which Schoenleber 
worked took over the management. 

The medical department immediately made sur- 
veys for intestinal parasites and found the infection 
rate of E. histolytica among the people to be 25.57 
per cent, and 33 per cent of the food handlers were 
carriers. This high percentage was based on one 
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stool examination. The stewards were instructed 
to have the food handlers wash their hands and clean 
their fingernails carefully before going to work and 
after each visit to the toilet. Families were in- 
structed to have their servants do likewise. All food 
handlers found to be positive were not permitted 
to work until they had been treated and their stools 
found to be negative. With these precautions alone, 
the infection rate was reduced in a three-year period 
to 1.92 per cent of the population of the camp. The 
author came to the conclusion that the food handlers 
were the principal source in the transmission of 
amoebiasis in this camp. 

There are a few factors in the above observations 
which must be taken into consideration before 
we draw conclusions concerning them. Although 
Sapero and Johnson (5) pointed out that conditions 
aboard a naval vessel are crowded and, therefore, 
it is sometimes difficult to maintain good sanitary 
measures, we know that all men in the Navy are held 
to fairly high standards of personal hygiene and 
especially those who handle food. We know, too, 
that the galleys and messes of the services are in- 
spected frequently and any signs of lack of sanitary 
procedure is quickly righted. 

Before the American company took over the camp 
in Aruba, there were few if any precautions taken 
in the handling of food. Schoenleber was told there 
was no need for concern about intestinal protozoa 
because there was little if any infection present. 
However, when the survey showed such a high inci- 
dence of E. histolytica, it was felt that some measures 
should be instigated very quickly. In view of the 
fact that this was a fairly stable population, Schoen- 
leber thought that, from experience in other similar 
camps, the personal hygiene of the food handlers 
was very important and so this was the first measure 
taken to reduce the infection rate. Since, after one 
year, the infection rate had been reduced 50 per 
cent, no other measures were instigated. In addition 
to the above precautions, inhabitants of the com- 
munity may have become conscious of intestinal 
parasites which resulted in improvement of their 
own hygienic habits; thus this factor also may have 
played a part in the reduction of the infection rate. 

Up to the present time at least, the weight of evi- 
dence seems to be against the food handler who is a 
carrier of EL. histolytica. It is, however, well recog- 
nized that the infected food handler with good per- 
sonal hygienic habits is not a menace to those whom 
he serves. Most authorities also agree with the idea 
that known infected food handlers should be treated.. 
thus eliminating the possibility of transmission. 
PROBLEM OF INTESTINAL PARASITES IN TENNESSEE 

In December, 1928, a survey was started to deter- 
mine the incidence of intestinal parasites in the 
state of Tennessee. The work was being done by 
three cooperating agencies: The Department of Pre- 
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ventive Medicine of Vanderbilt University, the State 
Department of Health, and the Department of 
Helminthology of the Johns Hopkins University. 
This survey lasted over a period of several years, 
and many aspects of the problem of intestinal para- 
sites were studied. This discussion will be limited 
to the part concerning intestinal protozoa and par- 
ticularly to E. histolytica. The survey was com- 
prehensive and unique in that the people sampled 
were living in their homes in a natural environment. 
The work was limited mostly to rural sections, to 
people living on farms and in small communities. 
In some areas whole families were studied, and in two 
instances entire communities were surveyed and 
various phases of the problem were studied. 

I would like to summarize and discuss briefly some 
of this work. The first report was made by Meleney 
in 1930 (7). At that time, there had been 4987 
specimens examined; 2759 (55.3 per cent) were posi- 
tive for one or more intestinal protozoa. A break 
down of the infection rate is shown in Table 1. 

The figures in Table 1 are estimates based on one 
stool examination. Since on certain groups where 
six specimens were examined, it was shown that 49 
per cent of the positives were found on the first ex- 


TABLE 1 


Infection rate in Tennessee due to various protozoa (7) 


INCIDENCE 
TYPE OF PROTOZOA % 


Endamoeba histolytica. 
Endamoeba coli. . 


7 

1 
Endolimaz nana............ eri 9.8 
Todamoeba butschliz. . 5 
Chilomastix mesnili 
Giardia lamblia. . 
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amination, the actual rates of infection found on one 
examination were doubled to establish a more ac- 
curate rate. One of the most interesting parts of 
this report was a study of five families. As can 
readily be seen from Table 2, the mother in three 
-ases was infected, and the author concluded that 
since she was the chief food handler she was prob- 
ably instrumental in passing the infection on to at 
least some of the other members of the family. 

The second report on the survey, made by 
Meleney, Bishop, and Leathers in 1932 (8), gives a 
much broader view of the picture. At this time they 
had surveyed sixty-nine counties and examined 
20,237 specimens or about 1.7 per cent of the total 
rural population. The state was divided into four 
sections from east to west, and good samplings were 
obtained from each section. The incidence of LE. 
histolytica for the four sections were as follows: 
East—11.7 per cent, East Middle—15.9 per cent, 
West Middle—9.8 per cent, and West—6.8 per cent. 
Again I would like to point out that these figures 
were based on one examination and that the actual 
incidence would probably be about twice that 
amount. It will be noted that the East Middle 
Section had the highest incidence, and it may be of 
some interest that this region was the most sparsely 
settled of any of the areas surveyed. The authors 
point out that the region represents a section of the 
state which has the least access to the outside world 
and hence the people live under more primitive con- 
ditions than elsewhere. In the more densely popu- 
lated areas, there are apt to be more cities of con- 
siderable size and usually more sanitary facilities are 
available. Such people, in general, will have more 
chance for the safeguards of public health. 


TABLE 2 


Environmental study of families and the relation of mothers to high incidence of E. histolytica* 


FAMILY SITUATION FAMILY A 


Number in family 
Carriers of E. histolytica 
Number with history of bloody diarrhea 
Member of family with earliest history of 

E. histolytica 

Nutritional status of family 

Intelligence level of family 

Personal sanitation of family 

Water supply (well) 

House screened 

Flies in house 

Privy 

Mother’s stool examination 


Mother 


Poor 
Fair 
Poor 
Drilled 
Yes 
Few 


* Modified from Meleney (7). 


Open back | 





FAMILY B FAMILY C FAMILY D FAMILY E 


6 5 

6 4 

6 3 1 
Mother Mother Father Father 


Good 
Good 
Poor Poor Fair Poor 

Drilled Drilled Dug Drilled 
No No No No 
Many Many | Many Many 
None None Good None 


Fair 
Poor 


Good 
Fair 


Fair 
Poor 
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This survey included both the white and Negro 
populations, and it was found that there was very 
little difference in the infection rate of the two races. 
In thirty-eight counties where specimens were taken 
from both races, the incidence for E. histolytica was 
8.6 per cent for whites and 9.2 per cent for Negroes. 


Intensive Study of One Rural Community 


The one other report of this survey to which at- 
tention should be called is that in which Milam and 
Meleney (9) reported on an intensive study in one 
rural community. This was a community in Jackson 
County, comprised of seventy-five families with 374 
individuals. This community was selected because 
of a high incidence of infection in the preliminary 
survey. It was an isolated community having : 
pioneer type of social organization. It had no privy 
sanitation. The report brought out three important 
points concerning the epidemiology of amoebiasis. 
The youngest children infected were two years old. 
Thus, infection began in early life and maintained a 
high level throughout adult life either by persistence 
or reinfection, but dropped off after the age of sixty. 
About one-fourth of the population had had attacks 
of dysentery in the past ten years. The third point 
was that poorly nourished families showed no higher 
incidence of infection than the well nourished, nor 
was apparent uncleanliness of individuals or houses 
associated with a higher infection rate. 

In the summer of 1947 Anderson and associates 
made a survey of patients and hospital personnel of 
the John Gaston Hospital in Memphis. There were 
246 people who were examined three or more times; 
out of that group, forty-two (17 per cent) were 
found to be infected. Slightly more than half of 
the infected persons were harboring the trophozoite 
stage of the organism, indicating a larger number of 
active cases than was suspected. The probable 
reason for the higher percentage of infected indi- 
viduals in this survey was improved laboratory tech- 
niques. Anderson and his group used fresh stools 
and made iron hematoxylin stains of all stools. In 
this way, they were able to detect trophozoites as well 
as cysts. These authors are of the opinion that since 
pathologic changes do occur in the tissues of infected 
people, that being infected would be “reason enough 
for adequate therapy and follow up of treated cases.”’ 
They point out that conditions such as pregnancy or 
acute infections often initiate dysentery in the 
chronically infected or in the carrier. They believe 
that a carrier is a potential danger to himself and 
also to his associates. 

The Division of Preventive Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Medical School has set up a 
pilot diagnostic laboratory in order to compare some 
of the methods used in diagnostic work. This is a 
cooperative project with the Out-Patient Depart- 
ment of the John Gaston Hospital, and we hope to 
expand this work into a research program which will 
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include a study of some of the other phases of 
amoebiasis. So far, the rate of infection of the speci- 
mens examined in this laboratory have compared 
very favorably with the results of previous surveys. 


SUMMARY 


The evidence accumulated to the present time indi- 
rates that there is an amoebiasis problem in the 
state of Tennessee. In view of the high rate of infec- 
tion, I believe that certain steps should be taken to 
eliminate as many carriers as possible, especially 
those in the food handler group. Since diagnostic 
facilities are not adequate at present to examine all 
of the food handlers in an effort to find carriers and 
free them of infection, we will probably have to de- 
pend on public health groups and other agencies in- 
terested in health to educate the general public con- 
cerning possible modes of infection and methods of 
avoiding amoebiasis. Education of food handlers 
plus rigid rules of personal hygiene may do a great 
deal in reducing the infection rate in Tennessee. In 
the long run good preventive measures are often 
better than therapeutic ones. 
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Nutritive Value of Cooked, Immature 
and Mature Cowpeas 


LTHOUGH cowpeas’ are considered a 
staple part of the diet in many sections of the coun- 
try, only a few studies have been made of the nutri- 
tive value of raw cowpeas, and no studies were 
found which reported losses of nutrients during cook- 
ing. 

The vitamin A value of raw, immature cowpeas has 
been found to range from 233 to 385 I. U. per 100 gm. 
of fresh peas (1). The mature cowpeas were found 
to be much lower in vitamin A activity—34.7 to 69.5 
I. U. per 100 gm. of peas. Another study (2) re- 
ported no vitamin A activity in mature cowpeas. 

Ascorbic acid has been found to be high in the im- 
mature, raw cowpeas. Booher et al. (3) gave a value 
of 25 mg. per 100 gm. and French and Abbott (4) 
found a much higher amount—48.8 mg. per 100 gm. 
Ascorbic acid has not been found to be present in the 
mature cowpeas. 

Thiamine has been reported to be high in cowpeas, 
its content ranging from 690 to 1110 meg. per 100 gm. 
of different varieties of raw, mature cowpeas (2, 5). 

Riboflavin analyses of raw, air-dried cowpeas 
(moisture content of 6.5 per cent), made by Peterson 
et al. (6), indicated fairly low values, the average 
in twelve varieties being 1.60 meg. per gram. 

Thus, from the analyses which have been made of 
raw cowpeas, it is apparent that this vegetable is an 
excellent source of thiamine and, if consumed at the 
immature stage of growth, is a fair source of vitamin 
A and a good source of ascorbic acid. 

Inasmuch as sufficient data have been reported in 
the literature to show the nutritive worth of the cow- 
pea, and because this vegetable is consumed in such 
large quantities in many parts of the country, the 
present experiment was undertaken to study the 
effect of common methods of cooking on the loss of 
nutrients from immature and mature cowpeas. 

! Published with the approval of the Director, Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, as Paper No. 10 from the 
Department of Agricultural Chemistry. Received for 
publication December 29, 1947. 

2 Present address, Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia, Fredericksburg. 

* Commonly called ‘‘blackeyed”’ peas in the South. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Two varieties of cowpeas were studied. The 
Cream Crowder variety, grown by the Department 
of Horticulture, was harvested and studied when im- 
mature (hulls green with a yellow tinge), and again 
when mature (after complete drying on the vines). 
A strain of the Blackeye variety was purchased from 
the market and studied at the mature stage only. 

A raw sample of the immature Cream Crowder 
variety was analyzed for calcium, phosphorus, as- 
corbic acid, thiamine, and riboflavin. A 450-gm. 
portion was boiled (Method A, Table 1) until tender 
in a fat meat-water broth which had previously been 
boiled 2 hr. The cooked peas were drained and 
analyzed for the above mentioned nutrients. The 
cooking water was analyzed for ascorbic acid, thi- 
amine, and riboflavin. 

The raw, mature Cream Crowder cowpeas were 
analyzed for calcium, phosphorus, thiamine, and 
riboflavin. Two 120-gm. lots were soaked overnight. 
One lot was boiled until tender in a fat meat-water 
broth (Method B, Table 1). The other was boiled 
in water until tender, mashed, and the residual cook- 
ing water and mashed peas were poured into a skillet 
containing drippings and then cooked to a pasty con- 
sistency (Method C, Table 1).*. The cooked peas 
were analyzed for calcium, phosphorus, thiamine, 
and riboflavin, and the cooking water from Method 
B for thiamine and riboflavin. 

The mature Blackeye cowpeas were analyzed raw 
and after cooking by Methods B and C. The raw 
and cooked samples were analyzed only for thiamine 
and riboflavin. 

The amounts used in the cooking methods are 
given in Table 1. Nine replications were made, and 
the data were studied by the analysis of variance.® 

Calcium and phosphorus were determined by the 
Official Methods of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists (7). 

4 When cowpeas are cooked by this method in the home, 
they are usually served with a rich tomato sauce. 

5 All statistical work was done under the supervision of 


Dr. Boyd Harshbarger, Statistician, Virginia Agricultural 
Iexperiment Station. 
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TABLE 1 


WEIGHT pene AVERAGE 


VOLUME OF OF FAT MEAT O 
COOKING METHOD OF RAW | . ere COOKING 
| ee | WATER DRIPPINGS . 
COWPEAS | USED TIME 


AVERAGE 
| WEIGHT OF 
| COOKED PEAS 
| 





gm. | ° ; " gm. min. gm. 
A—Immature, boiled 450 4 70 | 22 | 420.4 
B—Mature, boiled 120 4 60 45 | 303.9 
C—Mature, mashed 120 4 40 45* | 9379.1 





* Boiling time only. The time required to fry the mashed peas to the desired consistency varied from 10 to 15 min. 


TABLE 2 


Effect of method of cooking cowpeas on their mineral and vitamin contents* 


CREAM CROWDER VARIETY** BLACKEYE VARIETY** 
CONDITION OF SAMPLE ce ts ee = gis scunaan Ss x 


Calcium Phosphorus Ascorbic acid Thiamine Riboflavin Thiamin 


Riboflavin 


mg./lot mg./lot mg./lot mg./lot mg./lot mg./lot 


ef 
Immature: | 

Raw 76:5 3} 7087 150. | 2.112 | 0.863 

Boiled 69.0 | 665.3 86. 1.452 | 0.315 


L.S.D.f tt 
Mature: 

Raw bf. | 637.8 

Boiled ; 538. 

Mashed 3. 568. ¢ 

L.S.D.f ; 14.0 


* Expressed on total lot basis of 450 gm. of fresh and 120 gm. of dried cowpeas. 


** Figures given are means from nine replications. 
+ Least significant difference at the 5 per cent level. 
tt Not significant. 


Ascorbic acid was determined in the fresh cowpeas 
by the Morell (8) method. It was necessary to make 
the 3 per cent HPO; extracting medium in a 0.1 per 
cent solution of NaCN (9). The cyanide was effec- 
tive in the destruction of oxidases which have been 
reported to be high in cowpeas (10). 

Thiamine and riboflavin were determined on the 
same sample by modifications of the Conner and 
Straub and Peterson methods as described by Eheart 
etal. (9). 


RESULTS AND DISSCUSSION 


The immature Cream Crowder cowpeas did not 
lose a significant amount of calcium or phosphorus 
when boiled (Table 2°). The losses of vitamins, how- 
ever, were significant. The loss of ascorbic acid was 
large, from 150.2 mg. per lot in the raw cowpeas to 
86.9 mg. in those which had been boiled. The aver- 
age thiamine content of the raw lots was 2.112 mg. 
per lot, whereas after boiling only 1.452 mg. were re- 
tained. Although significant, the riboflavin loss was 
much less than the other two vitamins since the raw 
fresh cowpeas contained 0.363 mg. per lot and the 
cooked peas 0.315 mg. 

6 All data are means of nine replications and are reported 


on the total-lot basis, since previous work has shown this 
to be the most accurate method (11). 


5. 0.168 | 0.008 


| 1.408 0.186 1.132 
| 0.831 0.144 0.757 
| 1.050 0.191 0.807 
| 0.050 | 0.011 0.098 





The calcium content of mature Cream Crowder 
cowpeas was increased significantly by both methods 
of cooking, inasmuch as the raw peas contained 57.0 
mg. per lot of calcium while those which were boiled 
contained 80.1 mg. and those which were mashed, 
73.8 mg. The absorption of calcium from the water 
in which vegetables are cooked has been reported pre- 
viously (12) from this laboratory, where the water is 
high in calcium, containing 45 p.p.m. (parts per mil- 
lion). Phosphorus was not lost from the mature 
cowpeas by either method of cooking inasmuch as the 
raw, mature peas contained 537.8 mg. per lot, the 
boiled peas 538.9 mg., and the mashed peas 568.9 
mg. The cause of the significant increase in the lat- 
ter case is at present unknown. 

Thiamine and riboflavin losses were significant for 
all boiled, mature cowpeas. The raw, Cream Crow- 
der cowpeas contained 1.408 mg. of thiamine per lot 
and 0.186 mg. of riboflavin, whereas after boiling 
they had only 0.831 mg. of thiamine and 0.144 mg. 
of riboflavin. The amounts of thiamine and ribo- 
flavin in the Blackeye variety were similar but 
slightly lower in all cases. This does not indicate a 
significant varietal difference since the source of 
supply for the two varieties was different. The 
Cream Crowder cowpeas which were mashed retained 
significantly more thiamine and riboflavin than the 
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TABLE 3 


Percentage retention of vitamins in cowpeas cooked by three methods 


ASCORBIC ACID 


COOKING METHOD Retention 


in cooking | Oxidized** 
water* 


% % % 


| Retention 
in peas* 


Cream Crowder variety 
Immature, boiled : 6.9 
Mature, boiled 
Mature, mashed 

Blackeye variety 
Mature, boiled 


Retention | 
in peas* 


THIAMINE RIBOFLAVIN 


Retention Retention | 
in cooking | Destroyed** | 


water* 


Retention | 
in peas* 


| in cooking | Destroyed** 
| water* 














Mature, mashed 


* Figures are means from nine replications. 
** Calculated by difference. 


boiled lots, 1.050 mg. of thiamine and 0.191 mg. of 
riboflavin. The cowpeas cooked by this method lost 
thiamine when compared with the raw peas but did 
not lose any riboflavin. Similar findings were noted 
for the mashed Blackeye cowpeas except that the 
thiamine content was much lower and not signifi- 
cantly higher than that of the boiled peas. From 
these results it would appear that the method de- 
scribed here as “mashing” was superior to boiling the 
cowpeas, inasmuch as the former method caused no 
significant loss of riboflavin and a smaller loss of thi- 
amine. The addition of the water to the mashed 
peas was probably the reason for the above result, 
since there were no losses of the vitamins due to 
solution. 

The percentages of ascorbic acid, thiamine, and 
riboflavin lost by solution and destruction are given 
in Table 3. In the immature Cream Crowder cow- 
peas only 6.9 per cent of the ascorbic acid was de- 
stroyed, but 35.2 per cent was dissolved into the 
cooking water. Again in the case of thiamine, only 
8.3 per cent was destroyed and 22.8 per cent was 
found in the cooking water. An interesting result 
was noted in the case of riboflavin. The amount in 
the cooked peas, 86.7 per cent, plus that in the cook- 
ing water, 29.8 per cent, was 16.5 per cent more than 
was found in the raw cowpeas. A similar result was 
found in navy beans by Hewston et al. (13) who noted 
higher riboflavin values in the cooked beans than in 
the raw ones. These researchers found that the 
value of the raw beans was low, due to incomplete 
extraction, and suggested that riboflavin may have 
been bound to a protein fraction and was not re- 
leased by the usual treatment with acid and enzymes. 
This may have been the case with cowpeas, or it is pos- 
sible that the cause of the discrepancy was not too 
low an amount in the raw cowpeas but the high value 
found for the riboflavin content of the cooking water. 
The presence of a fluorescent substance in the cook- 
ing water which (in addition to riboflavin) was de- 
stroyed by sodium hydrosulphite would give such re- 
sults. 


Oo , 
7o % % 
| 


| 

29.8 | +16. 

Sa: :) 
+2. 


27.2 | 3.6 
8.é 


In general, more riboflavin than thiamine was re- 
tained in the cooked, mature peas, from 58.6 te 74.4 
per cent of the thiamine and 69.2 to 102.2 per cent of 
the riboflavin. 

The nutritive value of immature and mature 
Cream Crowder cowpeas was compared on the 100- 
gm., dry basis (Table 4). In all cases, the immature 
samples were higher in nutritive value than the ma- 
ture ones. The nutritive value of 100-gm. servings 
of both varieties of cowpeas when cooked was calcu- 
lated (Table 4). A 100-gm. serving of the boiled, 
immature Cream Crowder cowpeas gave 20.7 mg. of 
ascorbic acid, 0.345 mg. of thiamine, and 0.075 mg. of 
riboflavin. After maturing, the cooked cowpeas con- 
tained no ascorbic acid and somewhat lower amounts 
of thiamine and riboflavin than the immature, boiled 
cowpeas. The use of immature cowpeas should be 
encouraged, since they are such excellent sources of 
ascorbic acid and thiamine. The difficulty of shell- 
ing the immature peas in the home is obvious, and a 
mechanical device for shelling them might well be de- 
veloped. Since the method in which the peas were 
mashed caused a higher retention of nutrients than 
boiling the mature cowpeas, it would seem best to 
recommend that the immature peas also be cooked by 
this method in preference to boiling. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


When immature and mature Cream Crowder and 
mature Blackeye cowpeas were cooked by several 
methods, it was found that calcium and phosphorus 
losses were in no case significant. 

The loss of ascorbic acid from immature Cream 
Crowder cowpeas was high, only 57.9 per cent being 
retained. Most of the loss, 35.2 per cent, was due to 
solution in the cooking water. 

The thiamine loss was lower inasmuch as, with one 
exception, at least two-thirds of this vitamin was re- 
tained in the cooked cowpeas. Riboflavin was re- 
tained best since 69.2 to 102.2 per cent of this vita- 
min remained in the vegetable after the various 
methods of cooking. 
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TABLE 4 


Comparative nutritive value of raw, immature, and mature cowpeas 


COOKING METHOD CALCIUM* 


mg./100 gm. 
Cream Crowder variety 
Raw 
Immature 
Mature 
Cooked 
Immature, boiled 
Mature, boiled 
Mature, mashed 
Blackeye variety 
Mature, boiled 
Mature, mashed 


* Reported on dry weight basis. 

The best method of cooking cowpeas for retention 
of nutrients was found to be as follows: boil until 
tender in sufficient water to cover; mash; pour the 
mashed peas and remaining cooking water into a 
skillet containing bacon fryings; and cook until 
thick. By this method all of the riboflavin and about 
three-fourths of the thiamine were retained. If used 
for immature cowpeas, the retention of ascorbic acid 
should be high, since 35.2 per cent of this vitamin 
was found in the cooking water when the immature 
peas were boiled. 

The nutritive value of cowpeas is excellent. They 
are good sources of phosphorus and thiamine, and 
the immature cowpeas are a good source of ascorbic 
acid. The development of a mechanical sheller for 
the difficult task of shelling immature cowpeas in the 
home might promote wider use of this food in the im- 
mature state. 
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Suggestions for Vocational Guidance Activities 


One of the principal activities of the Vocational Guidance Committee of the American 
Dietetic Association is to make known to students the lasting value and fascinating careers 
which are open in the field of dietetics. One of the avenues open for promoting such work 
is through vocational guidance associations. Every large city has such an organization, and 
the smaller towns and rural areas have similar groups in the high schools. Now is the time 
to make contacts with these associations, for, with the beginning of the school year, programs 
are being planned and suggestions are welcomed. 

The field open to dietitians in the schools represents an opportunity which has barely been 
touched by dietitians in their vocational guidance work. In arranging local programs, plan 
to include a visit to every school in the community. This is an ambitious program; however, 
it can be done if plans are properly organized and all available community facilities are used. 
—Eva N. Ylvisaker, Co-Chairman, A.D.A. Vocational Guidance Committee. 
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REORGANIZATION AND CONSTITUTION 
Look at the Big Things 


Holding up the vote on the Constitution until after the meeting in Boston, to allow for a discussion at the 
House of Delegates seemed like an excellent suggestion. The Association lawyer was consulted to see if that 
procedure would be legal. He informed us that if we did wait for this discussion, the votes could not be counted 
until October, 1949. 

The committee! realizes that many of the changes incorporated in the new Constitution are needed immediately, 
such as the legalizing of the Council of the House of Delegates and the transferring of a considerable part of the 
Association activities to the House. It was, therefore, decided to proceed according to the original plan and 
submit the Constitution to the membership for voting this year. 

Let us explain our reasoning. The committee has made every effort to meet all the objections that have been 
raised against the present organization. It has incorporated in the proposed Constitution an organization 
which is designed to meet the needs of the Association as it sees them, after careful study of the entire situation. 
All of your suggestions have been considered seriously, many of them adopted, and in some cases a compromise 
was made to meet two conflicting opinions. Undoubtedly there are some points in the proposed Constitution 
with which you will not be entirely in accord. In voting, won’t you consider the bigger issues with the idea 
that minor points can be ironed out later? 

We plan to ask the Council of the House of Delegates to place on the agenda of their meeting reports of both 
the Reorganization Committee and the Constitution Committee, and to allow time for discussion. In case any 
part of the new Constitution needs to be changed, the recommendations from the House of Delegates will be 
passed on to the Constitution Committee to be considered for revisions next year. This will make it possible to 
iron out any differences of opinion without having to wait a year to get the essential changes into operation. 

It is hoped that you will consider this when voting. The committee also hopes that you will approve of their 


efforts to satisfy the majority of the members. 


In the August JouRNAL, some of the major changes 
in organization and the new Constitution were dis- 
cussed. Here, the Committee would like to explain 
additional proposed changes. 


THE OBJECT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The original object of the Association has been 
augmented. It was thought that raising the standard 
of dietary work (now called dietary service) expressed 
only improvement from within. As one of the func- 
tions of the Association is to increase the prestige of 
the profession, the Committee has added the phrase, 
“raising the status of the profession,” to the object. 


MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements for active membership have 
been reworded, because some of the colleges do not 
include in their ‘‘major in foods and nutrition” all 


1¥or personnel of the committee see page 502, June issue 
of this JouRNAL. 


of the basic training that the Association is now 
requiring. It has, therefore, been simplified to read, 
“a, bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or 
university, including or followed by the basic 
academic work. .. .” 

Associate membership is being dropped for the 
future. There will be no change in the status of the 
present associate members. 

Life memberships are to be changed, but the plan 
is still under consideration. Explanation: will appear 
next month. 


DUES 


Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, our President, has made 
clear in her recent letter to the members the ever- 
increasing expansion of the Association which, 
together with higher costs of everything, has made 
the balancing of the budget very difficult both for 
the national Association and for the state asso- 
ciations, 

With this in mind, the Committee has recom- 
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mended in the proposed Constitution that the 
annual dues be increased to twelve dollars ($12.00). 
Of this amount three dollars ($3.00) will be refunded 
to the state associations, thus helping them to meet 
their increased cost of operation. 


ELECTIONS 
A change in the method of election is contem- 


plated, but the Committee is still working on this. 
It will be explained in the October JouRNAL. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The change in the personnel of this committee is 
very important. It will be made up of the Treasurer, 
the President, the President-Elect, and the two 
senior Delegates-at-Large, representing the Council 
of the House of Delegates. This change has been 
made with the idea that the last two named will have 
had two years’ experience in the House of Delegates 
and they, being members of the Council, can con- 
tribute more to this committee because they will 
have a better understanding of the wishes of the 
House of Delegates. 


DIETETIC INTERNSHIP BOARD 


A new board has been established, consisting of 
six members, one to be appointed each year for a 
term of six years. The senior member will serve as 
chairman and the second in seniority will serve as 
secretary. This organization will give greater con- 
tinuity to the dietetic internship approval activity, 
because the chairman will have served five years, one 
of these years as secretary, before she assumes the 
chairmanship of this important board. The Dietetic 
Internship Board will make recommendations to the 
Executive Board concerning policies and can appoint 
committees to assist in the details of its work. 


DELEGATES-AT-LARGE 


In the present organization, the Delegates-at- 
Large represent the states that have no state asso- 
ciations. There are only three such states, and their 
combined membership is so small that it provides 
for only one delegate. 

The Committee believes that six well-selected 
delegates, elected for a term of three years by the 
entire membership, would give considerable con- 
tinuity and therefore stability to the House of 
Delegates. Therefore, a provision has been included 
in the Constitution for six Delegates-at-Large, two 
to be elected each year from a term of three years. 
The two senior Delegates-at-Large will serve on the 
Council of the House of Delegates and represent the 
House on the Finance Committee. 


VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT 


With the Vice-President having such an active 
responsibility as Chairman of the House of Delegates 









and the Council, it has seemed advisable that she 
have a year of preparation for this activity. The 
provision has been made to elect her one year ahead 
—that is, to elect a Vice-President-Elect. As such, 
she will be an ex-officio member of the Council with- 
out vote, and automatically take the office of Vice- 
President at the second annual meeting after her 
election. She will be in a position to take over the 
duties of Chairman of the House of Delegates and the 
Council if any circumstance arises which makes it 
impossible for the Vice-President to serve. 


SECTIONS 


The Section Chairmen, with the officers, will make 
up the new Board of Directors, whose responsibility 
will be to plan the program of work for the 
Association. 

Some of the projects undoubtedly will be con- 
ducted with membership participation, under the 
Chairmen of the sections. Many of the projects, 
however, will be referred to corresponding sections in 
the House of Delegates for carrying on the work 
through the states and reporting to the House. 
This part of the program of work will be under the 
direction of Assistant Section Chairmen appointed 
by the Chairman of the House of Delegates and 
approved by the Council. As this section organiza- 
tion develops in the House, more and more of the 
section activities will undoubtedly be transferred to 
it. It is thought that this will promote state partici- 
pation in the projects. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


The standing committees have been divided into 
two groups, those which are concerned with the 
general Association activities and those which are 
concerned with state activities or with the function- 
ing of the House of Delegates. 

Those in the first group are either elected by the 
membership or appointed by the President subject 
to the approval of the Executive Board. They 
carry the responsibilities directly related to the 
membership or to the administration of the Associ- 
ation. These committees are: Nominating, Finance, 
Membership, Constitution, History, Awards, Loan 
Fund, Credentials, Professional Ethics and Status, 
Foreign Scholarship, Public Relations, History of 
Nutrition, and Legislative Policy. 

The second group of committees has been trans- 
ferred to the activities of the House of Delegates. 
They will be elected by the House or appointed by 
its Chairman with the approval of the Council. 
These committees will be responsible to the House, 
and the Council will guide their activities. These 
standing committees of the House include: Com- 
mittee on Committees, State Association Officers, 
Organization of State Associations, Handbook, By- 
Laws, Credentials, Nominating (House), Resolu- 
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tions, Convention City, Legislative Information, and 
Public Relations Information. 

B The last two committees will work closely with the 
corresponding committees in the first group by 
keeping the state associations informed on the activi- 
ties of these committees. 

Although the October JouRNAL will be out just 
about the time you are studying the proposed Consti- 
tution, watch for the important discussion on elec- 
tion, life membership, and several other points that 
you will want to consider carefully. 

In order to supplement this discussion of changes 
in the organization of A.D.A., a chart showing the 
proposed plan has been made. This chart will be 
found on page 776 of this issue—Anna Boller Beach, 
Chairman, Constitution Committee. 


ON TO BOSTON 


Boston, the target of hundreds of dietitians and 
nutritionists for the past year, will become a reality 
October 18-22! Well-planned programs will provide 
scientific stimulation, practical information, friendly 
contacts, and colorful trips. Cordiality, hospitality 
gastronomic pleasures, and entertainment are 
anticipated. 

Arrangements for making hotel reservations are 
noted on page 316 in the April issue of the JouRNAL; 
a Map appears on page 681 in the August issue; 
descriptions of trips and clinic visits appear in the 
June, July, and August issues on pages 515, 602, and 
679 respectively; and the tentative program is out- 
lined on pages 790 through 794 in this issue. 

Major interest will center around the meetings 
devoted to public relations and vocational guidance. 
Opportunities will be offered to attend an informal 
session on public relations Tuesday morning, October 
19, and a general session on that topic in the evening. 
The vocational guidance discussion meeting will be 
preceded by a breakfast. 

Of exceptional interest will be the report of the 
newly Revised Recommended Dietary Allowances of 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council. Dr. P. C. Jeans, a member of the 
Board, will discuss the scientific basis for the changes 
which have been made in calories, minerals, and 
vitamins. The practical considerations involved 
in meeting these Allowances will be discussed by Dr. 
L. A. Maynard. At this same meeting, Dr. Charles 
G. King will point up other new advances in 
nutrition. 

Eminentspecialistsand authoritiesfrom Boston will 
present stimulating topics of interest to the therapeu- 
tic dietitian. Dr. E. P. Joslin will describe some of 
the high spots in the historical development of the 
treatment of diabetes; Dr. Alexander Marble will 
present the new advances in the treatment of 
diabetes; Dr. Priscilla White will take the contro- 
versial topic of controlled versus free diet in diabetes; 
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and Dr. Frank N. Allan will report on the new 
Handbook of Diabetes. 

Other topics of interest to the therapeutic dietitian 
will be presented by such authorities as Dr. George 
W. Thorn, who will speak on renal vascular diseases; 
Dr. Frederick J. Stare, whose subject will be fat me- 
tabolism; Dr. David Aymon, who will discuss diet 
and hypertension; and Dr. Robert T. Monroe, whose 
paper will deal with practical problems connected 
with feeding the aged. 

Child and maternal health will receive outstanding 
attention from such speakers as Dr. Harold Stuart, 
an authority on growth and development; Dr. 
Clement Smith, who will report on recent observations 
on the effect of maternal nutrition upon pregnancy 
and the new-born; Dr. Nevin Scrimshaw who will ex- 
plain how to evaluate signs and symptoms of nutri- 
tional deficiency in the pregnant woman; and Dr. 
Stuart Stevenson who will compare breast and artifi- 
cial feeding. In view of the increased responsibilities 
of the dietitian for child feeding practices in the 
hospital, another special session will be devoted 
to this topic. 

Other new areas of major responsibility for the 
dietitian and nutritionist have developed in health 
education, a field for which advanced training, 
specialized knowledge, and critical research are 
needed. In practicing adult health education, the 
dietitian already has learned that it is not enough to 
“give information” or issue printed diet lists; she 
must also assume some of the responsibility for 
influencing behavior through ‘‘changing food habits.” 
As Dr. Donald Armstrong, in the Foreword to the 
new book, Motivation in Health Education, points 
out: “Knowledge generally outdistances behavior, 
and most humans do not ‘live up’ to their under- 
standing.” Changing food habits requires a keen 
appreciation of human behavior and familiarity with 
special procedures in the education of the patient. 
In this area, one of the first important considerations 
is that of the motivation of human beings. The 
various aspects of this major problem will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Margaret Mead, Dr. Alexander 
Bavelas, Dr. Mary Spencer, and Ethel Walsh. 

Subjects of special interest to the administrative 
dietitian are layouts and management. For the first 
time an architect will appear on the program to 
discuss some of the mutual problems which require 
joint planning with the dietitian. William A. Riley, 
a member of the American Institute of Architects; 
M. W. Wall, Manager of the New England Branch, 
S. Blickman, Inec.; and Clarice Gullickson of the 
Dietetic Division of Veterans Administration will 
deal with these subjects. 

Another discussion of interest to the administrative 
dietitian will concern personnel relations; this subject 
will be covered by Dr. F. A. Magoun, Professor of 
Humanics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The topic of quality food service also will be discussed 
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by such experts in the field as Hazel M. Fullriede from 
Cincinnati and Mary Riste, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The business of the Association will be transacted 
at the meeting of the House of Delegates on Monday, 
October 18, at the Hotel Statler. Sessions will be 
based on reports of officers, section chairmen, special 
committees, and on known and requested business 
items. 

Reunion breakfasts, a meeting for state officers, a 
press relations luncheon, and the exhibitors’ luncheon 
will provide entertainment and an opportunity for 
meeting new and old friends. 

Margaret McGovern, Chairman of the Con- 
vention Trips Committee, announces that, in their 
respective states, the following people are responsible 
for the arrangement of tours in the various New 
England states the week-end before and the week-end 
after the convention: Connecticut—Alice Ryan, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford; Maine— 
Myrtle E. Kenney, Director of Nutrition, 
American Red Cross, 97 State Street, Portland 3; 
New Hampshire—Alice Van Dyke, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord; Rhode Island—Marjorie 
Underwood, Chief Dietitian, Roger Williams General 
Hospital, Providence; Vermont—Jean Bates Welch, 
50 Central Street, Northfield. Members interested 
in visiting industrial lunchrooms and cafeterias, 
school cafeterias, college commons, hospitals and 
clinics, nutrition laboratories, testing and demonstra- 
tion kitchens and laboratories, college foods and 
nutrition departments, department store restaurants, 
and so on in one or more of the states mentioned 
above should contact the chairman for detailed 
information so that plans may be made accordingly. 


NEW STAFF APPOINTMENT FOR 
ASSOCIATION OFFICE 


Beginning late in August, Mary Ellen Johnson 
became a member of the headquarters staff of the 
American Dietetic Association, where she will fill the 
position of Assistant to the Educational Director. 
Miss Johnson is a graduate of Iowa State College, 
Ames, and took her dietetic internship at King 
County Hospital, Seattle. Following the completion 
of her internship, she was employed as a member of 
the dietary staff at King County Hospital for a year. 
From there, she went to Saint Luke’s Hospital, 
Denver, where she has remained for the past five 
years. At Saint Luke’s, she has served both as 
therapeutic dietitian and administrative dietitian. 

Miss Johnson has also been active in the affairs of 
the Colorado Dietetic Association, having held the 
offices of President and Secretary, and she is cur- 
rently serving as Treasurer. In addition, she has 
been President, Secretary, and Treasurer for the 
Denver Dietetic Association. 

Her well-rounded professional experience will un- 
doubtedly be of much value to her in her new posi- 
tion, for it will entail much work concerning member- 
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ship in the Association, as well as other duties of an 
administrative nature. 
AN INTRODUCTORY READING LIST ON 
HISTORY OF NUTRITION 

As a hobby—for entertainment and cultural 
relaxation or for better appreciation of the present 
through knowledge of the past—reading in the field 
of history of nutrition and dietetics offers rich 
rewards. 

This historical field offers many specific areas for 
study: biographical studies of early nutrition 
workers; origin of words and terms used; history of 
therapeutic diets; discovery of nutrients; food cus- 
toms of native tribes, early pioneers, and other 
groups; dates of discoveries in nutrition; and related 
fields. 

To the beginner who wishes to taste of the intel- 
lectual delights hidden in these pages of history, the 
books listed below will serve as appetizers. They 
offer brief insights into the lives of the earlier workers 
and glimpses of some of the early theories on diet that 
in some cases today are being “rediscovered”? and 
offered as new ideas. Once sampled, these books 
make the reader to want to explore on herown. The 
articles appearing in this JouRNAL from time to time 
offer examples of some of the fruits of such individual 
explorations, and the bibliographies with these articles 
provide further source material for starting out in 
this field. Rich sources of historical material are to 
be found in diaries, old letters, early newspapers, 
pamphlets, and early hospital menus. 


BOOKS 


Lusk, G.: Nutrition. Clio Medica Series. New York: 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1933. 

McCoury, E. V., ORENT-KEILEs, E., anv Day, P.: 
Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. 5thed. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1939, Chap. 1. 

Roser, M.S.: Foundations of Nutrition, (Any edition). 
New York: Macmillan Co., Chap. 1. 

Morrram, V. H., AnD GraHam, G.: Hutcheson’s Food 
and the Principles of Dietetics. Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins, 1941. 

SuermMan, H. C., anp Situ, 8. L.: The Vitamins. 
2nded. New York: Chemical Catalog Co., 1931. 

Hess, A. F.: Scurvy Past and Present. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. 

Prentice, E. P,: Hunger and History. New York: 
Harper «& Bros., 1939. 

Drummonp, J. C., AND WritBpRAHM, A.: The English- 
man’s Food—A History of Five Centuries of English 
Diet. London: Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 1939. 

Cumminas, R. O.: The American and His Food. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 

Harris, L. J.: Vitamins and Vitamin Deficiencies. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 1938. 
Jacos, D. E.: Six Thousand Years of Bread: Its Holy 
and Unholy History. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 

day, Doran & Co., 1944. 

Hooster, I. M.; anp Wiuuiams, R.: Hidden Hunger. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Jacques Cattell Press, 1945, Chap. 
land2. 

Bevis, A. M.: Diets and Riots. Francestown, N, H,; 
Marshall Jones Co,, 1936, 
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Philadelphia Dietitians Promote Public Relations with Allied Groups 


In an effort to maintain and build up good public relations with allied groups, the Phila- 
delphia Dietetic Association this year offered assistance to the medical group. As a first 
step, a meeting of representatives from the Philadelphia Metabolic Association and 
members of the Diet Therapy Section was held. At this meeting, Dr. David Kramer, 
who is responsible for the Open Forums of the Metabolic Association held twice yearly, 
agreed to call on the dietetic group to plan and prepare the dietary exhibit for the 
next forum and requested that a dietitian be appointed to answer questions or perhaps 
to speak at this meeting. 

Following this, the chairman of the Diabetic Committee of the County Medical Society 
suggested that the dietitians arrange a series of lectures for diabetic patients in Philadelphia 
and vicinity—a plan which the executive board of the Dietetic Association approved. 

Six weeks before the lectures began, an announcement was carried in Philadelphia Medicine, 
the Philadelphia medical news weekly, and doctors sent their patients to register at the 
County Medical Society headquarters, with notes for special instructions and with the par- 
ticular diet recommended. No registration fee was charged. 

Four 14-hr. lectures were held on Thursday evenings, May 27 to June 17. The first half 
hour of the class was devoted to general dietary instruction and the final hour to individual 
attention. For patients who did not need the general instruction, the class routine was dis- 
pensed with, and it was interesting to observe the regular lecture and the individual lessons in 
several rooms or cubicles being given simultaneously. In some instances, patients attended 
only the lecture portion of the sessions, as recommended by their doctors. The four lectures 
covered the following topics: (a) why a diabetic should maintain a diet, which is basically a 
normal diet modified to suit his needs; (b) carbohydrate; (c) proteins and fats; and (d) vita- 
mins and minerals. 

Patients who attended these meetings have been enthusiastic about the opportunity, and 
the general feeling is that this program has stimulated medical groups to an appreciation of 
the work dietitians are trained to do and to realize that assistance is available for patients 
when needed. Some of the doctors themselves have asked questions and are making use of 
suggestions which facilitate the calculation of prescriptions. Others have indicated an 
interest in classes to help patients with other disorders requiring different dietary regimens, 
and it has been suggested that visiting nurses attend the classes. 

From twenty-five to thirty people attended each of the meetings, and many more are 
waiting for the program planned for the fall. Already more adequate forms are in prepara- 
tion for use in obtaining dietary histories as well as forms for use in dietary instruction, 
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THE TEACHING OF NUTRITION IN SCHOOLS 
OF MEDICINE! 


JAMES R. WILSON, M.D. 


Secretary, Council on Foods and Nutrition, 
American Medical Association, Chicago 


New information in the field of nutrition is being 
reported almost daily, and many dietitians have 
contributed to this knowledge. The appreciation 
and application of new information offers many 
problems—problems which concern your organiza- 
tion and mine. Our common goal is to narrow the 
gap between research and its application for the 
betterment of the individual and public health. 

Dr. James 8S. McLester, the Chairman of our 
Council and the author of a book with which you are 
all familiar, Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease, 
has said, “Science pron.ises to those people who will 
use the newer knowledge of nutrition greater vigor, 
increased longevity, and a higher level of cultural 
attainment.” 

If these things are true—if it is true that the ap- 
plication of known knowledge now will help build a 
stronger America—then the teaching of nutrition is 
important. In medicine, nutrition is a vital subject, 
and its teaching in schools of medicine must be con- 
stantly reviewed. I would like to discuss this sub- 
ject in order that we may consider some of the ways 
in which your group and the medical school faculties 
can work together to keep the gap between research 
and its application as narrow as possible; I would 
like to point*out also some of the areas that require 
emphasis. 


PURPOSE OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Because we know how much humanity would 
profit by the application of known nutritional 
knowledge now, you and I may tend to be impatient 
with progress and wish that we could pour into every 
medical student everything that each of us knows. 
With this in mind, I would like to examine first the 
comments of Dr. H. G. Weiskotten on the subject of 
medical education in general and what its purpose is. 


1 Presented at the 30th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October 16, 1947. 








Dean Weiskotten, as you know, is an outstanding 
authority in the world today on the subject of medi- 
cal education. He worked long and hard making 
and reporting the last American Medical Association 
survey of medical education in the United States and 
has acted in a consulting capacity for other nations. 
He succeeded Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbor as Chairman of 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals in 
1947. 

Dean Weiskotten has said that the prime object 
of the medical school is to give the student basic 
knowledge and an attitude on which it is possible for 
him to build for himself a well-rounded medical 
education. The medical school can offer only the 
groundwork. It does not completely educate a 
medical student; the best school gives him only a 
start on the road to acquiring a more complete 
education. 

Does this sound unreasonable? Let each of us 
examine our own education for the moment. How 
many of us learned all that we know as students 
at our universities? When we are impatient, it is 
well for us to remember that the best student in the 
best school gets only a basis and a stimulus for further 
professional growth. 


PLACE OF NUTRITION IN THE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 


Thus we come to the question of the proper place 
of nutrition in the medical curriculum. As ex- 
pressed by Dr. McLester, there is need to induce 
teachers of medicine to weave a heavier design of 
this relatively new subject into the already tight 
fabric of daily teaching. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, in an introduction to a recent 
series of editorials on the teaching of nutrition (1), 
indicated that nutrition has become fundamental 
in all of the teaching of medicine. He emphasized 
that nutrition is no longer considered a well defined 
course of instruction to be given in fixed periods in 
the medical curriculum and pointed out that the 
diseases resulting from deficiencies of specific sub- 
stances in the diet can easily be covered in the course 
of internal medicine. Far more important, he 
stated, are the effects of dietary deficiencies on the 
constitution of the human being, on the blood, and 
on vital organs. Hence it becomes necessary to 
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teach nutrition in all of its aspects in every one of 
the clinical branches of medical instruction. 

It is my hope that this discussion will call to your 
attention some of the points of contact where our 
two professions can cooperate to give the medical 
student the best possible groundwork on which to 
build his education. The student and some of the 
medical profession are not fully aware of all that 
dietitians can contribute and the many ways in 
which they can make their contribution both to the 
maintenance of health and in recovery after illness. 
Nor are some of the medical profession always aware 
of how dietitians can assist in the education of the 
medical student. 

SURVEY OF METHODS OF TEACHING NUTRITION 

The Council on Foods and Nutrition has been 
exploring some of the ways in which medical educa- 
tion can be made more effective by closer cooperation 
with your profession. In this connection I shall 
now report briefly on the current study that we are 
making of methods of teaching in medical schools. 

The study is a pilot study that will cover a few 
schools only. ‘The method involves personal visits 
by a committee consisting of Dr. John B. Youmans, 
C. A. Elvehjem, and myself. Those in charge of 
teaching are interviewed in both clinical and _ pre- 
clinical departments. A sampling of students, in- 
terns, and residents are interviewed. The content 
of courses both immediately and remotely concerned 
with nutrition are studied. In teaching hospitals 
and clinics, the role of the dietitian is studied. 
Ward records, medicine cabinets, and food trays are 
inspected. The record room, the pharmacy, and 
the library are visited. In brief, an attempt is made 
to study both the method of teaching and its effec- 
tiveness. This method is slow, but it is hoped that 
descriptions of the teaching methods will be useful 
both to the Council on Foods and Nutrition and to 
other interested groups and that constructive sug- 
gestions may evolve. 

You will be interested to know that in one of the 
schools visited, it was found that certain aspects of 
nutrition were introduced to the student even in the 
first-year anatomy. In the same school, nutrition 
gets further emphasis in pathology, although not 
disproportionate emphasis in spite of the fact that 
the head of the department is widely known for his 
research work in the field of nutrition. Thus, it is 
not just in the courses of physiologicai chemistry and 
physiology that nutrition is studied in this and many 
other medical schools. It can be and perhaps should 
be emphasized in other pre-clinical departments as 
well. 

The presence of an enthusiastic, }nutritionist is 
provocative and research in the field is a great 
stimulus to interest and teaching. 

In the clinical years of the medical curriculum, 
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nutrition must be studied and applied as it relates to 
the problems of the several clinical branches of 
medicine. It is here that the enthusiastic assistance 
of the dietitian will be increasingly needed and used. 

In discussing the teaching of nutrition in the 
clinical years of medical education, I shall draw 
freely from opinions expressed in a series of editorials 
which recently appeared in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association (1) and which were prepared 
with the full cooperation of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition. 


NUTRITION IN PEDIATRIC EDUCATION 


In pediatrics, the teaching of nutrition has always 
been important. Generally speaking, good pediatric 
instruction means good instruction in nutrition—the 
two are inseparable. 

In the second of these editorials (1), it is stated: 
“Nutrition in pediatrics includes more than giving 
the required amounts of appropriate foods in health. 
It requires an understanding of metabolic changes in 
disease and compensating for these changes.” 
For example, the treatment of severe diarrhea re- 
quires not only knowledge of the salt and water 
metabolism, but a knowledge of the techniques 
needed for the replacement of losses and of the prac- 
tical application of the principles involved in paren- 
teral alimentation. Only recently has it become 
known that it is as important to supply lost potas- 
sium as it is to replace sodium and chloride if a baby 
is to recover from diarrhea. In this situation, a 
detailed knowledge of maintenance requirements is 
necessary not only for water and salts but also for 
protein, energy, and vitamins. Knowledge of 
proper use of protein supplements, including the 
hydrolysates, is relatively new and in fact still in- 
complete. 

“In the teaching of pediatrics some didactic in- 
struction is necessary, but didactic training must 
be fully supplemented by opportunity for practical 
application. Instruction in infant nutrition, for 
example, has little meaning to the student until he is 
confronted with the responsibility of feeding a baby. 
The student will have the fullest training opportunity 
when he becomes an intern, but he should have as 
much opportunity as possible while still a student. 

“Along with the teaching of nutrition in pediatrics, 
an understanding of the psychology of feeding has an 
important place. Many a child is undernourished 
because of chronic anorexia induced by mismanage- 
ment at meal time and emotional stresses associated 
with food and feeding. The teaching of nutrition 
in pediatrics must include the related psychologic 
aspects and the effect of emotional factors on eating. 
For the undergraduate medical student, such teach- 
ing may of necessity be largely by didactic discus- 
sion. For the intern and resident staff, knowledge of 
these related factors is to be gained through respon- 
sibility for the care of patients and the easy avail- 
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ability of experts in the field of dietetics and psy- 
chology or psychiatry. The presence of a dietitian and 
psychologist on regular ward rounds is helpful in this 
respect. The nutrition of the child should be dis- 
cussed in relation to his disease, to his rehabilitation, 
and to his home envoronment.” 

The work of Tisdall, Ebbs, Burke, Stuart, War- 
kany, and others calling attention to the relation of 
nutrition to the health of the mother and baby is 
striking and indicates the importance of incorporat- 
ing the study of nutritional requirements during 
pregnancy into the teaching curriculum of the medi- 
cal student. It has been shown that while the total 
infant mortality rate has been declining, the propor- 
tion of those who died within the first month has 
actually increased from 52.7 to 62.1 per cent between 
1925 and 1944. 


NUTRITION IN OBSTETRIC TEACHING 


The third editorial of this series dealt with the 
opportunities for nutrition during obstetric teach- 
ing in the medical school (1). ‘‘Most of the teaching 
on nutrition in obstetric practice should be done in 
the antepartum clinic and the lying-in hospital. 
Here the obstetrician can draw attention to the im- 
portance of adequate nutrition. Practical instruc- 
tion on nutrition in obstetric practice should be just 
as much a part of obstetric teaching as instruction 
on routine urine examinations, blood pressure 
records, and pelvic measurements. .. . : Also at the 
antepartum clinic practical instruction on nutrition 
can be given to the medical student by the obstetri- 
cian and the dietitian....The application of this 
knowledge in the practice of medicine is important 
not only for the patient but also for future genera- 
tions.” 


NUTRITION IN SURGICAL EDUCATION 

The final editorial in this series (1) pointed up the 
importance of nutrition in recovery from various 
“surgical” diseases, stating that the surgeon himself 
has been forced to pay more and more attention to 
the diets and dietary supplements that are given his 
patients. This is especially true since intravenous 
alimentation with protein digests, plasma, and 
vitamins has been made available to complicate the 
former rather simple routines for early post-operative 
care that existed ten years ago. Then the only 
fluids given intravenously were saline solution, 
glucose, and whole blood. 

“Formal lectures can do little more than create an 
interest in the subject. Detailed work on individual 
patients with responsibility for diets is needed, to- 
gether with close observation of the patient’s re- 
sponse to the food and other nutrients ordered. 
Exercises should be held with small sections of 
students who are working actively and constantly 
with the patients. Besides the instructor, residents, 
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interns, students, and above all, a trained dietitian 
should make up the study group. 

“The ground that could be covered by such a 
study group is much greater than the time that 
could possibly be allotted to it. However, some of 
the most important subjects that should be kept in 
mind are: (a) the relationships of protein, vitamins, 
and anemia to surgical shock; (b) the loss of protein 
and sodium chloride in pus and other excretions; 
(c) loss of weight after surgery and its prevention; 
(d) the relative importance of technical errors, dis- 
tention, plasma protein deficiency, and ascorbic acid 
deficiency in wound disruption or in poor wound 
healing; (e) differences between the amounts and 
kinds of foods ordered and the foods presented to the 
patients; (f) differences between the amounts and 
kind of food presented to the patients and the foods 
eaten; (g) differences between the amounts and 
kinds of food eaten and the foods actually absorbed 
from the intestine; and (h) the food values in the 
various diets consumed and how they may be cal- 
culated.”’ 

In such a study group some consideration should 
be given to costs. Sometimes, as you well know, 
protein can be supplied by mouth in the form of dry, 
non-fat milk solids at about one-tenth of one cent 
per gram whereas if supplied in the form of plasma, 
given intravenously, it may cost a thousand times 
as much or one dollar per gram. 

We are not marking time in this science of nutri- 
tion. Both the American Dietetic Association and 
the American Medical Association are working for 
the application of known knowledge now, and that 
application will provide what Dr. McLester proposes 
—“greater vigor, increased longevity, and a higher 
level of cultural attainment.” 


REFERENCE 


(1) Teaching of nutrition. Editorials. J. A. M. A. 133: 
1282, 1947; 134: 23, 146, 292, 1947. 


A NUTRITION CLINIC FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS! 
ELVA A. HISCOCK 


Instructor in Nutrition, Department of Medicine, 
University of Illinois College of Medicine, 
Chicago 


For the last five years, the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, Chicago, has incorporated the 
teaching of nutrition in the Department of Medicine. 
In the senior year, quarterly clerkships are made in 
five clinics, including the Nutrition Clinic. Classes 
are held each day for a 2-hr. period, five days a week 
for three weeks, thus giving the student a total of 30 
hr. of experience. The classes are limited in size to 


1 Presented at the 30th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October, 16, 
1947, 
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four or less. The informal class lends itself to super- 
vised practice in the application of theory which is 
of fundamental importance, for the medical student 
must learn to apply and correlate his knowledge of 
associated science with nutrition. 

The primary objective of this course is to demon- 
strate to the medical student the application of 
nutrition, dietetics, and related sciences to the social, 
economic, and psychological aspects of controlling 
the patient’s food intake. The senior students will 
have completed courses in the fundamental sciences 
on which the teaching of nutrition is based. Lack of 
experience in food preparation, marketing, and 
many of the subjects which are a part of the dieti- 
tian’s background will be a handicap to this learning. 
This makes the course more important, as it may be 
his first experience with an objective approach to the 
problem of nutrition. 

Classes are opened with a 30-min. discussion of 
such topics as: (a) the physiological needs of the body 
in terms of specific nutrients, and the individual 
variation in this requirement as affected by age, sex, 
and activity; (b) classification of foods as to composi- 
tion and the effect of cooking, preservation, storage, 
and refrigeration on their nutritive value; (c) con- 
struction of diets to meet individual requirements; 
(d) modifications of diets in consistency, fiber, or 
residue; (e) calculation of the quantitative diet; (f) 
economic aspects of special diets and the cost of 
foot; (g) psychological factors of feeding; and (h) the 
evaluation of nutritional status. 

When there is particular interest in certain topics, 
additional time is given to their consideration, and 
the students are encouraged to discuss their beliefs 
and interests. A reserve shelf of nutrition textbooks 
in the medical library is used for reference, and 
assignments are made therein. 

At the conclusion of the lecture period, patients 
are admitted to the Clinic, and the practical ap- 
plication of theory is undertaken. Patients are 
referred to the Nutrition Clinic by the attending 
physician, and a consultation sheet is used for the 
referral and for the report. The diagnosis may be 
sufficient indication for dietary consultation, or 
a brief summary of the clinical findings, as related to 
the specific request for consideration, may be given. 
Before dietary instructions are given, the patient’s 
chart is reviewed for reports from other clinics. 

In the Nutrition Clinic, the patient is weighed and 
measured and told how he compares to the average 
range for age, sex, and height. The basal caloric 
requirement is calculated and allowance made for 
age, growth, and activity. Then the dietary history 
is taken. 

In obtaining the dietary history, the student must 
learn to obtain accurate information, not only con- 
cerning food intake, but also the socio-economic 
situation of the patient. The patient’s living con- 
ditions—number of rooms and type of dwelling and 
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facilities for obtaining, preparing, and storing foods— 
have a vital bearing on the type of dietary recom- 
mendations which he can be expected to follow. The 
racial background and religious customs of the 
patient will also play a part in determining his 
ability to follow dietary instructions. From the 
dietary history, the student learns the patient’s 
habits of purchasing, food preparation, menu plan- 
ning, and food expenditure. Information may also 
be available on other factors related to nutrition, 
such as habits of sleep and rest, social adjustment, 
and family activities. 

After consideration of all of these factors, oral 
instructions are given to the patient by the medical 
student, who translates medical terminology into 
words the patient will understand. The normal 
function of the gastrointestinal tract or other systems 
may need to be explained and how the existing con- 
ditions have impaired this function. Unless the 
reason is obvious, the purpose of the diet is ex- 
plained. At the end of the interview the student 
gives the patient a copy of the diet and one is placed 
in the chart. In this way the record of the diet may 
be used by other clinics to check the patient’s food 
intake, and it is likely that the medical student may 
see the patient in other clinics to which he is as- 
signed in this medical clerkship. 

It is the policy of the Nutrition Clinic to teach all 
diets as modifications of the normal, either in specific 
nutrients, consistency, fiber, or residue. When the 
instruction is given in this manner, the student is 
able to retain the information without a large 
amount of memory work. The practice in the past 
of naming diets after their originators resulted only 
in a confusion of ideas about foods used in the treat- 
ment of diseases, even though there was adequate 
reason for such labeling of food lists, for precise 
scientific terminology was lacking. Today, how- 
ever, we find it comparatively simple to evaluate a 
diet with the tables of food composition which are 
available. 

In the Nutrition Clinic at the University of Illinois 
College of Medicine, we try to impress upon the 
student the significance of the statement made by 
Wilder (1); ‘The wholehearted recognition of the 
significance of good nutrition for health and fitness 
will have come as something of a shock to those 
practitioners of medicine who have ignored this 
problem or minimized its importance... .Living 
tissue must be fed to function normally; its require- 
ments include an adequate supply of each of many 
different nutrients; dietary requirements are affected 
by disease—usually increased—and failure to meet 
the requirements of the tissue must occasion some 
degree of malnutrition in every instance.” 

REFERENCE 
(1) Wriper, R. M.: Foreword. Jn Wohl’s Dietotherapy, 


Clinical Application of Modern Nutrition. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1947. 
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Food and Nutrition: The Physiological Bases of Human 
Nutrition. By E. W. H. Cruickshank. Baltimore: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, 1946. Cloth. Pp. 326. Price 
$4.50. 

The author is Regius Professor of Physiology, University 
of Aberdeen. The book is not a text, but rather a survey of 
the topic presented for medical students and practitioners 
and for the general public. The author has been selective 
in the aspects of the subjects to be presented. The intro- 
ductory historical survey is brief but excellent, as is the 
chapter on the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

All material is simply written, factual, and practical. 
The chapters on diet and dental caries and on bread and 
high extraction flours are helpful and bring together ma- 
terial not readily available elsewhere. 

The section on freezing of foods appears to suggest the 
use of sirup for peas and runner beans, but no mention is 
made of the use of ascorbic acid for the prevention of dis- 
coloration in fruits, such as peaches. 

Two chapters are devoted to the problem of nutrition in 
Great Britain and British standards for nutritional ade- 
quacy are used throughout. Nevertheless, the book can be 
recommended for dietitians and nutritionists in this country 
for its world viewpoint, sound nutritional information, and 
excellent photographs of results of dietary deficiencies. 
—Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, Head, Department of Foods and 
Nutrition, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

Child Care: Questions and Answers. Compiled by The 
Children’s Welfare Federation of New York City, Dr. John 
Fitch Landon, Chairman. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
and Company, 1948. Cloth. Pp. 159. Price $2. 

Answers to over four hundred questions which parents 
most frequently ask their doctors, nurses, educators, and 
social service workers are given in this book. The questions 
were submitted by agencies interested in the Children’s 
Welfare Federation of New York City and were then re- 
ferred to experts in the various fields of child care. The 
answers are the combined work of committees in the respec- 
tive fields. The questions and answers are conveniently 
grouped under the following chapter headings: Growth 
Standards; Routine Care; Feeding; Development; Posture; 
Emotional Guidance; Medical Care; and Special Senses. 
Appropriate subheadings under these groupings make it 
possible to locate quickly a particular topic without a de- 
tailed index. 

This book was originally intended as a guide to child 
health workers who often need to know what to say and what 
to leave unsaid in answer to the troublesome and sometimes 
trivial questions parents ask. However, parents are con- 
fronted daily with many questions which they cannot refer 
immediately to the child health authority. Such a book as 
this is a valuable supplement for parents of children up to 
the age of six years, since the questions are answered simply, 
specifically, and authoritatively. 

In some instances a little more detail might have been 
desirable for the average reader. For example, one answer 
states only: ‘‘Mix formula while utensils are boiling.’’ The 


method for the preparation of the formula is then given, but 
no information is included concerning what utensils are to 
be boiled. In another instance it is stated that a child may 
be given ‘‘a light mid-morning or afternoon snack’? if it 
doesn’t interfere with his appetitie. An illustration or two 
might have helped to indicate what the authors have in 
mind, for parents would differ greatly in the choice of such 
snacks. No doubt authorities will disagree with some of the 
answers. Many pediatricians now recommend the use of 
meat in the infant’s diet before the tenth to twelfth month 
(Question 133). 

Dietitians will not, as a rule, find new material in the sec- 
tion on feeding, but this book will prove to be a useful refer- 
ence in helping to answer simply the questions parents raise. 
The information is practical, scientifically sound, and psy- 
chologically good. The book can be recommended to par- 
ents and child health workers alike.—Corinne Hogden 
Robinson, Lecturer in Nutrition, Temple University School of 
Medicine, Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch Cook Book. By Ruth Hutchi- 
son. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. Cloth. Pp. 
229. Price $3. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch have long been noted for their 
particular brand of cookery, their traditionally good food, 
and the bounteousness with which they set their tables. 
Most of their recipes have been passed on to succeeding 
generations by word of mouth, by notes written on vague 
slips of paper, or have been found in old copy books which 
the Pennsylvania Dutch housewife kept in the drawer of 
her kitchen table. In each county of this region of Penn- 
sylvania, one found almost as many variations of these 
basic recipes as there were cooks. These variations were 
determined mainly by the European background of the 
cook, her imagination, and the materials with which she 
had to work, so it is a difficult task for an individual to 
select a group of recipes which would be truly representative 
of the region as a whole. 

Ruth Hutchison has been collecting these recipes over 
a period of years and has assembled them in The Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Cook Book. It is a very interesting collection. 
The recipes have been rewritten according to the standard 
practices of today, so that they can be used with satisfac- 
tory results by practically anyone who has had no experi- 
ence with the cookery of this region. The collection is 
fairly complete, although more emphasis is placed on the 
“sweets and sours”’ and pies and cakes rather than on some 
of the more hearty dishes for which these people are noted. 
However, there is less need today for food of this type, so 
its omission should not be considered too great a loss. 

The only criticism it is possible to find with the book is 
that despite careful testing and editing of the recipes, a few 
inaccuracies in measurements and a few directions, such 
as ‘butter the size of a walnut,’’ ‘‘a little water,” ‘‘a half 
eggshell of water,’ and ‘‘a heaping tablespoon,”’ or ‘‘heap- 
ing cup of flour’ may still be found. In rewriting these 
recipes, it is to be regretted that Mrs. Hutchison was not 
more consistent in her corrections. 
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Sudden, often violent variations of electric power 
volume in hospitals sometimes inflict serious damage 
on electrical appliances. 


In that connection owners of Ideal Food Conveyors 
are safe-guarded by the fact that any Ideal Food Con- 
veyor will take a 100% electric power overload 
without damage to the wiring, the heating elements 
or any other part of the electrical system of the unit, 
except Pilot Light bulbs which do not affect the 
working of the conveyor. 

The Ideal is designed and built with a big safety 
factor in every detail. The all-welded body construc- 
tion assures long life and good appearance under all 
conditions of use. The patented construction of the 
rigid top deck will carry almost any load that may 
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THEY ARE PATENTED 


The many valuable advantages of 
Ideal special design and construc- 
tion cannot be found in any other 
unit. These priceless results of Ideal 
research, study and long experience 
are fully protected by patents. 


be placed on it. The big balloon tires on outdoor 
models assure long wear and trouble-free operation 
over all types of surfaces. 

This great big plus of strength and capacity is built 
into all of the many models and sizes of Ideal Food 
Conveyors meeting every individual service or budget 
need. Write for catalog and specification data. 


THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO. 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO ESTABLISHED 1884 


Distributed by The Colson Corporation, Elyria, Ohio * The Colson 
Equipment and Supply Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
In Canada: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company 


7. 


FOOD CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
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The explanatory notes which head each chapter and ac- 
company many of the recipes are well written and as one 
reads them, it is possible to understand why the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch seemed a little queer to their less imaginative 
neighbors. The designs which are found on the inside of 
the covers and which head each chapter are typically 
Pennsylvania Dutch and add much to the book. 

Mrs. Hutchison is to be commended for creating such an 
interesting and colorful cookbook. It is particularly in- 
teresting and valuable because it furnishes a true picture 
of a way of life which is today known only in the rural 
areas of this region.—Catherine E. Louser, Chief Dietitian, 
Norristown State Hospital, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 

Production with Safety. By A. L. Dickie. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. Cloth. Pp. 242. 
Price $2.50. 

With a plunge into the realm of imagination, the author 
begins his book by creating a safety engineer and obtaining 
a job for him. The engineer then outlines his general pro- 
gram, including classes with foremen and accident report 
forms to be used. He points out that accidents refer not 
only to men but also to tools, machines, equipment, and 
materials. Then he proceeds to indoctrinate the twenty- 
six foremen, since all those in supervisory positions must 
understand the safety program and assist in enforcing it. 

In this series of discussions, one of the lectures is devoted 
to the high cost of accidents. In 1940 the appalling accident 
toll was $257 million for compensation paid to injured work- 
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complete story; hidden costs of accidents amount to four 
times the dollar value. 

Although written primarily for industry, dietitians in 
hospitals and colleges will see many parallel circumstances 
and principles applicable in their own institutions. Written 
in a concise, readable style, this book should be worth while 
for all supervisors and personnel managers.—Janet Enge- 
bretsen, Associate Dietitian, The Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. 

Nutrition and Hormones. By Leo T. Samuels, Ph.D. 
Publication No. 11, American Lecture Series. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1948. Simulated leather. Pp. 48. 
Price $1.50. 

Nutrition is a factor which affects hormone production, 
the hormones of the pituitary being sensitive to deficiencies 
in calories or protein; and the adrenal is affected by restric- 
tion of pantothenic acid. The endocrines on the other hand 
affect the state of nutrition; the hypothalmus contains a 
center which depresses hunger and the pituitary growth hor- 
mone is essential for protein anabolism. The interrelations 
of nutrition and the pancreas, thyroid, adrenal cortex, 
gonadal hormones, and anterior hypophysis are presented in 
this booklet with experimental data and excellent charts 
and photographs. 

This presentation will be of particular interest to the 
therapeutic dietitian concerned with the feeding of patients 
with endocrine disturbances.—Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, 
Head, Department of Foods and Nutrition, University of 


ers plus $80 million for medical expenses. This is not the Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 


Diet in Pregnancy 


DeLee and Greenhill say, concerning the diet in pregnancy, “According to the Committee 
on Food and Nutrition, National Research Council, the average daily requirement during the 
latter half of pregnancy is 2,500 calories. The Council specified that the daily requirement 
of protein is 85 gm. but it did not indicate the amounts of carbohydrate and fat.” Becker, 
Bickerstaff, and Eastman state that the daily requirements for nonpregnant adults should 
be taken by pregnant women, namely from 50 to 70 per cent of the total calories as carbo- 
hydrate and from 20 to 35 per cent as fat. The tendency in pregnancy has been to restrict 
protein because of the fear that proteins are an etiologic factor in the development of toxemia. 
However, in pregnancy, there is a greatly increased demand for proteins, and unless this is 
met, the results may be nutritional edema and anemia (Arnell and Guerriero). Furthermore, 
Hunscher and her associates have shown that the greater retention of nitrogen in the latter 
half of pregnancy, the better the outlook for a good supply of milk. Hence, a liberal supply 
of nitrogen rather than a restricted amount should be recommended to pregnant women. On 
the other hand, sodium in the form of table salt, sodium bicarbonate, and other alkalis 
containing sodium should be curtailed because excessive amounts may produce edema and 
lead to toxemia (de Snoo and Strauss). “‘At least five full glasses of water should be taken 
daily in addition to a quart of milk.” 

In the discussion of the treatment of preeclampsia, these authors say, ‘“The patient should 
be instructed to omit table salt from all food either during cooking or at the table. She must 
not eat salty food, such as ham, crackers, salt fish, and pretzels.” Likewise, she must not 
take sodium bicarbonate, citrocarbonate, or any “patent” medicine which contains alkaline 
salts. Strauss believes that 15 per cent of all women with toxemia of pregnancy suffer from 
water retention. 

In a paper on ‘“Toxemia of Pregnancy, Types, Etiology, and Treatment,” M. B. Strauss 
said, “Since hypoproteinemia is one of the more important factors which permit the develop- 
ment of water retention, adequate prepartum care must include attention to the prevention 
of this condition. Although disturbances of absorption, assimilation, manufacture, and 
urinary loss of protein may be involved, it appears that the chief cause of hypoproteinemia in 
pregnancy lies in inadequate dietary intake of protein of good biologic value, especially in 
view of the increased demands for protein for the developing fetus and also for the maternal 
organism. It is therefore of paramount importance that the diet in pregnancy contain more, 
not less, protein than an adequate diet for nonpregnant subjects. It is likewise important 
that the pregnant woman avoid an excessive intake of sodium salts under any conditions, and, 
if she has low plasma proteins, sodium restriction must be used. Anemia, which is conducive 
to water retention, is to be avoided by proper prophylactic measures.”’—From Queries and 
Minor Notes, J.A.M.A. 135: 1122 (December 20), 1947. 
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@ Gerber’s Meats—Highly digestible 


Mins Beef, Veal, Liver 


Particularly palatable! Readily assimilated! Low in fat, Gerber’s Meats average 3.4%. 


Strained or uniformly particulated meats Outstanding for color, texture, flavor. 


Extra convenient! No scraping, no cook- 
prepared from selected cuts. They supple- ing! Ready to heat and serve. 


ment special diets with indispensable Economical! Lean meats (with natural 
juices). No waste. Strained and Junior 
amino acids. —one moderate price. 


For complete analyses and ad- 


9 
ditional information, write to , e rber Ss 


Dept. 239-8, Gerber’s, Fremont, 


Mich. Fremont, Mich.— Oakland, Calif. 
3 CEREALS °* 20 STRAINED FOODS 
15 JUNIOR FOODS * 3 STRAINED MEATS 
3 JUNIOR MEATS 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM, THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 
OCTOBER 18-22, 1948 


Pre-Convention Meetings 


Sunday, October 17 


9:00 a.m.—CONFERENCE OF DrREcTORS OF AP- 
ProveD INTERNSHIPS, Hotel Statler 

1:00 p.m.—MEETING OF REORGANIZATION AND 
CONSTITUTION REVISION COMMITTEE 

3:00 p.m.—MemoriaAL Service HONORING THE 
LATE Miss FRANCES STERN 


Monday, October 18 


9:00 a.m.—MEETING OF THE House oF DELE- 
GATES, Georgian Room, Hotel Statler, 
Helen A. Hunscher, PhD., presiding 

4:00 p.m.—MeEeEtTING oF MEMBERS OF ASSOCIA- 
TION, Hotel Statler 

8:00 p.m.—MEETING OF THE OFFICERS OF STATE 
AssociATions, Georgian Room, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Helen E. Walsh presiding 


Tuesday, October 19 


9:00 a.m.—RecIsTRATION, Mechanics Building 
10:00 a.m.—Pvustiic REvations MEETING for State 
Public Relations Chairmen, State Publicity 
Chairmen, Editors of State Bulletins, State 
Presidents, etc., Ballroom Assembly, Hotel 
Statler, Elizabeth Perry presiding. 
12:30 p.m.—NeEw ENGLAND States LUNCHEON, 
Imperial Ballroom, Hotel Statler, Alice M. 
Fenno presiding 
Our New England Heritage, Charles §. 
Tapley, Danvers, Massachusetts 
3:00 p.m.—OpeninG MeretinG, Grand Hall, Me- 
chanics Building, Helen E. Walsh presiding 
Volta R. Hall, M.D., Consulting Psychia- 
trist, Massachusetts Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene, Boston 
(Other speakers to be announced) 
4:30 p.m.—Memper Discussion, Constitution Re- 
vision and Reorganization, Paul Revere 
Hall, Mechanics Building 
8:00 p.m.—Pvusiic ReLations MeEetine, Impe- 
rial Ballroom, Hotel Statler, Helen Robert- 
son presiding 
Joseph Boyle, Vice President, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York City 
Anthony W. Eckert, Administrator, 
Fitkin Memorial Hospital, Neptune, 
New Jersey 


Wednesday, October 20 


8:00 a.m.—VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE BREAKFAST 
AND MEETING, Ballroom Assembly, Hotel 
Statler, Marjorie Hall Siler presiding 


9:00 a.m.—History or NvtTRITION AND DiIrk- 
TETICcs, Georgian Room, Hotel Staler, Helen 
8. Mitchell, Ph.D., presiding 
Landmarks in the History of Nutritional 
Anemias, William B. Castle, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, Harvard University, 
Boston 
The Historical Development of Metabolism 
Studies, Thorne M. Carpenter, Ph.D., 
Former Director, Nutrition Laboratory, 
Boston 
The Development of the Present Treat- 
ment of Diabetes, Elliott P. Joslin, M.D., 
Medical Director, George F. Baker 
Clinic, New England Deaconess Hos- 
pital, Boston 
9:30 a.m.—Layouts AND MANAGEMENT, Grand 
Hall, Mechanics Building, Marion D. Floyd, 
presiding 
William A. Riley, Curtin and Riley Archi- 
tects, Boston 
Clarice D. Gullickson, Chief, Dietetic Ad- 
ministration Section Dietetic Division, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, 
D. C. 
M. W. Wall, Manager, New England 
Branch, 8. Blickman, Inc., Boston 
A. G. Francis, Director of Dining Services, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chicago 
a.m.—TEACHING NUTRITION AND DIETETICS 
To StTuDENT Nurses, Paul Revere Hall, 
Mechanics Building 
Discussion Panel: Professional Education 
Project, Instruction for Student Nurses 
and Evaluation of Outcome, Anne Hure- 
vitz, Teaching Dietitian, Jewish Hospital 
of Brooklyn, Brooklyn chairman 
Louise Irwin, Therapeutic Dietitian, In- 
diana University Medical Center, Indi- 
anapolis 
Henderika J. Rynbergen, New York Hos- 
pital, New York City. 
10:30 a.m.—Researcu, Parlor A, Hotel Statler, 
Hazel E. Munsell, Ph.D., presiding 
The Dietary Treatment of Hypertension, 
James H. Currens, M.D., Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston 
The Occurrence of Sodium in Foods, 
Charles E. Bills, Ph.D., Mead Johnson 
and Company, Evansville, Indiana 
The Composition of Foods in Foreign Die- 
taries, Robert S. Harris, Ph.D., Professor 


10:00 
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patients can enjoy 


low-salt diets 


new and ONLY sodium-free 
salt substitute that tastes 
exactly like table salt 


that makes food taste exactly like 
food seasoned with salt... 
no bitter, disagreeable taste. 


WESTSAL—in convenient liquid form — can 
be used as safely and freely as salt... 

at the table, in cooking and baking. 
WESTSAL enables patients with 
CONGESTIVE HEART FAILURE 
HYPERTENSION 


TOXEMIAS of PREGNANCY 
1. to adhere faithfully to low-salt diets 
2. enjoy food and be adequately nourished 
3. keep harmful sodium intake at a minimum 


WESTSAL is a solution of 


amounts of citric acid and 


* 
send for tasting samples 
and just taste it! 


* 
WESTWOOD PHARMACAL CORP. 
468 Dewitt St., Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


Subsidiary of Foster- Milburn Co. 
a 


Sh 


oo 
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lithium chloride with small a : | ri ] 7 a P a ey % f_\ 


potassium iodide (iodizing traces) a 2 ct s ct | | a | a Bx | ff 


@ Bottles of 2% oz. 
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of Biochemistry of Nutrition, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
12:00 noon Exursrrors’ LUNCHEON, Imperial Ball- 
room, Hotel Statler, Lillian 8S. Coover, 
Ph.D., presiding 
3:00 p.m.—Drer THerapy MeetineG, Imperial 
Ballroom, Hotel Statler, Beula B. Marble, 
presiding 
Oral and Intravenous Feeding of Fats to 
Patients, Fredrick J. Stare, M.D., School 
of Public Health, Harvard University, 
Boston 

New Developments in the Treatment of 
Renal-Vascular Diseases, George W. 
Thorn, M.D., Hersey Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physics, Medical 
School, Harvard University, Boston 

Cholesterol as Related to Diet Therapy, 
George V. Mann, M.D., School of Public 
Health, Harvard University, Boston 

3:00 p.m.—ScHooLt LuNcH AND COLLEGE Foop 
Service, Grand Hall, Mechanics Build- 
ing, Mary DeGarmo Bryan, Ph.D., 
presiding 
Marita Monroe, Director, Residence Halls, 

University of Missouri, Columbia 
Mildred Jones, Manager, Women’s Resi- 
dence Halls, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 
(Other speakers to be announced) 

3:00 p.m.—Drerary SERVICE IN INsTITUTIONs, 
Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics Building, 
Wilma F. Robinson presiding 
Survey of Practices in Feeding in Tubercu- 

losis Hospitals, Esther Penci, State Tuber- 
culosis Hospital, Ray Brook, New York 
Geraldine Piper, Oklahoma State Depart- 
ment of Health, Oklahoma City 
(Other speakers to be announced) 

4:30 p.m.—TEACHING NUTRITION AND DIETETICS 
To MeEpDIcAL STuDENTS, Ballroom Assem- 
bly, Hotel Statler, Frances MacKinnon, 
presiding 
John B. Youmans, M.D., Dean, University 

of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago 
Fredrick J. Stare, M.D., School of Public 
Health, Harvard University, Boston 
Martha Nelson Lewis, Director, Dietary 
Department, University Hospital, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus 

8:00 p.m.—Nerew ApvaANceEs IN Nutrition, Im- 
perial Ballroom, Hotel Statler, E. Neige 
Todhunter, Ph.D., presiding 
New Advances in Nutrition, Charles G. 

King, Ph.D., Scientific Director, the Nu- 
trition Foundation, Ine., New York City 
The Revised Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances of the National Research Council, 
P. C. Jeans, M.D., Professor of Pedi- 
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atrics, Children’s Hospital, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City 

Translating Dietary Allowances into Foods 
and Diets, Leonard A. Maynard, Ph.D., 
D.Sc., Director, School of Nutrition, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York 

EK. M. Nelson, Ph.D., Chief, Division of 
Vitamins, Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, October 21 


a.m.—MEETING OF THE House oF DELE- 
GATES, Salle Moderne, Hotel Statler, Helen 
A. Hunscher, Ph.D., presiding 
a.m.—Foop C.Linic CONFERENCE, Lobby 
Salon, Hotel Bradford, Eloise R. Trescher, 
presiding 
Report on Study of Low-Sodium Diets for 
Ambulatory Hypertension Patients, Da- 
vid Ayman, M.D., Chief, Hypertension 
Clinic, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston 
(Other speakers to be announced) 
a.m.—PERSONNEL, Grand Hall, Mechanics 
Building, Ruth W. Spencer, presiding 
Cooperation, F. Alexander Magoun, 
Professor of Humanics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Supervisory Development, Eldon  E. 
Sweezy, Training Officer, Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, Washington, D. C. 
a.m.—Community TEACHING, Paul Revere 
Hall, Mechanics Building 
Pauline Murrah, Director of Nutrition 
Service, The American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 
(Other speakers to be announced) 
12:30 p.m.—Press ReLatTions LUNCHEON, Salle 
Moderne, Hotel Statler, Mary P. Huddle- 
son, presiding 
3:00 p.m.—MEETING OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
Home Economics FAcuLTIES AND DrIREc- 
TORS OF APPROVED DieTeTIc INTERNSHIPS, 
Salle Moderne, Hotel Statler, Ercel S. Ep- 
pright, Ph.D., presiding 
Discussion Report of Progress from The 
A.H.E.A. Committee on Criteria for Eval- 
uating College Programs of Home Eco- 
nomics, Marie Dye, Ph.D., Dean, School 
of Home Economics, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing 

Curriculum Problems, Encountered by the 
Membership Committee of The A.D.A., 
Lillian S. Coover, Ph.D., Secretary, The 
American Dietetic Association, Chicago 

3:00 p.m.—MAaTERNAL AND CuiLp Heatran, Grand 
Hall, Mechanics Building, Bertha 8. Burke, 
presiding 
Growth and Development from the Stand- 

point of Food Needs and Feeding Prob- 
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NEW ways with cereals ! 


K..-Iry cereal treats for listless appetites! 


You know tempting ways to serve cereal at Wake up listless appetites today—the Post- 

breakfast, such as with berries, fresh fruit, or cereal-treat way! For instance, this new 

sprinkled with brown sugar. But have you Baked Apple dish. Delicious, economical, 

tried cereal recipes for desserts? easy to prepare. And remember, you're using 
a Post cereal, so this recipe not only provides 
quick energy, but supplies vitamins and 
minerals too. 


Re nnd er . NOTE: “Hs eH - ae in ae ae 
a sumer Service kitchens of General Foods, 
EVERYBODY, EVERY DAY and brought to you by Frances Barton. A 

completely new recipe will be presented 

each month by Frances Barton . . . hoping 

they will be of service to you. For quantity 

recipes, write Institution Food Service, 

General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
EREAL BREAD AND . 
a BUTTER *K for instance, delicious, 


(or fortified margarine) rich-in-energy Post’s Toasties 
As you know, breakfast is as important as dinner. Have 


you considered how few foods can better the nutritional 
value of a bowl of Post’s Cereal, milk, and sugar? So... 


EAT A BETTER BREAKFAST 
with one of the delicious 


Post's Cereals 


A Product of General Foods 








lems, Harold C. Stuart, M.D., Professor 
of Maternal and Child Health, Medical 
School, Harvard University, Boston 

How to Evaluate Signs and Symptoms of 
Nutritional Deficiency in the Pregnant 
Woman, Nevin S. Scrimshaw, Ph.D., 
M.D., University of Rochester School of 
Medicine and Dentistry, Rochester, 

. New York 

Recent Observations on Effect of Maternal 
Nutrition Upon Pregnancy and the New- 
born Infant, Clement Smith, M.D., Di- 
rector of Research on the Newborn, 
Boston Lying-In Hospital and Assistant 
Professor, Medical School, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston 

A Comparison of Breast and Artificial Feed- 
ing, Stuart 8. Stevenson, M.D., Assistant 
Professor of Child Health, School of Pub- 
lic Health, Harvard University, Boston 

3:00 p.m.—TRatntnG Foop SERVICE EMPLOYEES, 

Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics Building, 

Mary McKelvey, presiding 

Developing Supervisory Leadership, L. H. 
Coffman, Training Analyst, Office of Per- 
sonnel, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Training—Are Planned Programs Prac- 
tical?, Eleanore J. Miller, ‘The Stouffer 
Corporation, Cleveland (iio 

Training Programs for Subsidiary Workers 
in Hospitals, Janette C. Carlsen, The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

MEETING AND BUFFET SUPPER FOR DIETI- 
TIANS WITH THE VETERANS ADMINISTRA- 
TION, Bedford, Massachusetts 

8:00 p.m—Orren MEETING, Grand Hall, Me- 
chanics Building, Adelia M. Beeuwkes, 
presiding 


Friday, Octcber 22 


9:00 a.m.—Qva.ity Foop PRoDUCTION AND SERV- 
1cE, Georgian Room, Hotel Statler 
Hazel M. Fullr:ede, Withrow High School 
Cafeteria, Cin: innati 
Mary Harman Riste, Butterworth Hos- 
pital, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Alice Easton, Food Consultant, H. A. 
Johnson Co., Boston 
9:00 am.—Community NUvTRITION MEETING, 
Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics Building, 
Elda Robb, Ph.D., presiding 
9:30 a.m.—Duiet THERAPY MEETING, Grand Hall, 
' Mechanics Building, Doris Johnson, 
presiding 
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Priscilla F. White, M.D., 81 Bay State 
Road, Boston 
Alexander Marble, M.D., 81 Bay State 
Road, Boston 
Report on the Diet Section of the Hand- 
book of Diabetes, Frank N. Allen, M.D., 
Executive Director, Medical Depart- 
ment, Lahey Clinic, Boston 
10:30 a.m.—CuiILD FreEeprineG Practices, Ballroom 
Assembly, Hotel Statler, Miriam E. Lowen- 
berg, Ph.D., presiding 
Isabelle M. Jordan, R.N., Specialist in 
Nursing Care for Children, U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 
Eva M. Ylvisaker, Head Dietitian, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lorraine Weng, University of Chicago 
Clinics, Chicago 
10:30 a.m.—Foop Service to Hospirau PEr- 
SONNEL, Parlor A, Hotel Statler, Beulah 
Hunzicker, presiding 
2:30 p.m.—Community Nurrition MEETING, 
Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics Building, 
Report on Project on Consumer Education 
on Enriched and Fortified Products, Mar- 
guerite L. Pettee, Chief Nutritionist, 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 
Kdemic Goiter, A Food Deficiency Disease 
O. P. Kimball, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio 
Bread Enrichment, Captain John A. Fields, 
New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene, Albany 
3:00 p.m.—Purcuasine, Grand Hall, Mechanics 
Building, Fern W. Gleiser, presiding 
Roger Preston, President, S. 8S. Pierce Com- 
pany, Boston 
(Other speakers to be announced) 
3:30 p.m.—TuHeE MorivaTion or HuMAN BEINGs, 
Ballroom Assembly, Hotel Statler, Florance 
B. King, Ph.D., presiding 
Anthropological Viewpoint, Margaret 
Mead, Ph.D., D.Se., Associate Curator 
of Ethnology, Department of Anthro- 
pology, The American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, New York City 
Group Dynamics, Alex Bavelas, Industrial 
Relations Section, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge 
Educational Viewpoint, Mary E. Spencer, 
Ph.D., Chief, Bureau of Health Informa- 
tion, Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Health, Boston 
Social Service, Ethel Walsh, Social Worker, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston 
7:30 p.m.—ANNUAL Banquet, Imperial Ballroom, 
Hotel Statler, Helen A. Hunscher, Ph.D., 
presiding 
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A recent United States Dept. of Agriculture news release 
emphasizes this fact—important to you: “U. S. Government 
Grading is the easiest and most reliable guide consumers have 
in selecting the quality of meats best adapted to their needs.” 


No other type of grading is as exacting or as dependable. No 
other is wholly unbiased . . . impartial. Government Grading 
serves your interests. Government Graders are on Uncle Sam’s 
payroll, They work for you. They have no interest in the meat 
they grade except that it conform to the rigid grading standards 
laid down by the United States Dept. of Agriculture. 


Pfaelzer Brothers pioneered U. S. Government Grading over 
20 years ago to the hotel, restaurant, and institutional fields, 


LOOK FOR ALL THREE! 


1 GOV'T. 
GRADING 


2 GOV'T. 
INSPECTION 


3 PFAELZER 
BROTHERS 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE: 


ALPHABET GRADING IS NOT 
U.S. GOVERNMENT GRADING 


e “AA” grade is NOT the same as 
“U. 5. Choice” 


e “A” grade is NOT the same as 
“U.5. Good” 


e “B’ grade is NOT the same as 
“U.5. Commercial” 


have adhered to it ever since and are proud to offer this service 
to you today. 

Look for the Government Grade on the meats you buy. It is 
your definite guarantee of quality. 

In addition, look for the U. S. Government Inspection stamp— 
your assurance that the product is wholesome. Finally, look 
for the “P.B.” stamp—a symbol of Pfaelzer Brothers’ Per- 
sonalized Service and your assurance that your meats have been 
selected to satisfy your requirements as to weight, quality, 
cut, trim and age. 

Insure freedom from meat buying worries, peace of mind, 
increase patronage, and greater profits by ordering the 
“triple-feature” Pfaelzer way. 


WRITE FOR THESE 
FREE BOOKLETS 


mete 
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An indispensable Market Guide. With this 
Product Catalog and Price List you can follow 
the trend of prices, know what items are in 
abundant or short supply; and become ac- 
quainted with the Pfaelzer Meat, Poultry and 


Food Specialty lines. 

You'll get many a 

good idea for your 

menu from this cata- 
PFAELZER log. Free copy upon 
CPT Gaby request. 


A book on U.S. Government Grading . 
invaluable to you in your meat buying. Out- 
lines the standards on which U. S. Government 
Grading is rigidly based. It will help you 
yourself to become a still better judge of 
meats. Make this booklet a part of your 
library, with our compliments. 


PFAELZER BROTHERS 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 
Please send me the free booklets indicated 


( ) U. S. Gov’t. Grading ( ) Pfaelzer Brothers Market Guide 


aaa: LZE i iE - Wh a i. TOL UIs 
PL UL COL DUES 


THE HOUSE OF PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


Amneucar Fine SMewls wre Pnltiy ann 


Visit our booths 36 and 121 at the A.D. A, Convention in Boston. 


























Contributed by Janette C. Carlsen and Ethel M. Miller, Dietary Depart- 
ment, The Johns Hopkins Hospital; Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge, Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; and the Journal Staff. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


Vol. 48, June, 1948 
An evaluation of folic acid. R. W. Heinle.—p. 381. 


Vol. 48, July, 1948 
*Protein metabolism in surgical patients. S.M. Levenson and C.C. Lund.— 
p. 415. 
*Nutrition education and public health nursing. F. N. Shoun and J. W. 
Jones.—p. 430. 


Protein and Surgery. This review of protein metabolism 
in surgical patients takes into consideration the following 
factors: (a) causes of protein deficiency, (b) results of pro- 
tein deficiency under various physical conditions, (c) 
evaluation of protein deficiency, and (d) treatment in pro- 
tein deficiency. The discussion of the last-mentioned fac- 
tor, treatment, is concerned particularly with the different 
methods of supplying protein foods. Precautions are given 
in regard to the use of protein supplements, gavage feedings, 
and intravenous feedings. 

Nutrition Education in Tennessee. The Tennessee De- 
partment of Health has made nutrition education an impor- 
tant part of its total health program. Four nutrition con- 
sultants are now on the staff and have the responsibility of 
expanding and developing the nutritional programs of state 
and local public health organizations. Illustrations are 
given in this article of the cooperation between the nutrition 
consultants and the public health nurses who are the natural 
channels for disseminating nutrition information. Team- 
work is evidenced in the descriptions of home visits and for- 
mal staff conferences. The work of the nutritionists is fur- 
ther portrayed in regard to the following: (a) instruction of 
student nurses in the field; (b) teaching in clinics; (c) par- 
ticipating in health conferences with the dentist, local 
nurse, and health officer; (d) advising on school health and 
nutrition; and (e) assisting in other activities such as in- 
dustrial feeding problems and food budgets for welfare 
cases. Attention is called also to the field training program 
for graduates in public health nutrition, offered by the state. 
The graduate course in community nutrition, which has 
been in progress at the University of Tennessee in Knoxville, 
is described, as is the workshop in camp leadership, where 
a state nutritionist serves as a consultant. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 38, June, 1948 
*The sanitary engineer in hospital construction and maintenance. A. H. 
Wieters.—p. 770. 
*Mass control of dental caries through the use of domestic water supplies con- 
taining fluorine. F. 8S. McKay.—p. 828. 


The Sanitary Engineer. In view of the greatest hospital 
construction program in the history of this country, pro- 
vided by the passage of the Hospital Survey and Construc- 


tion Act, the services of sanitary engineers should be 
utilized in two ways: (a) in design, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of facilities and equipment which comes more or less 
within the scope of his usual activities; (b) in cooperating 
with the medical and allied professions in further study of 
potential health hazards in the environment of the patient. 
The site, plumbing, food handling, garbage and waste dis- 
posal, lighting, heating and ventilation, laundry, sterili- 
zation equipment, general sanitation, as well as the spread 
of disease are all the concern of the sanitary engineer. The 
state and local health department sanitary engineers should 
be available to review plans and specifications, from a sani- 
tation standpoint, for new construction and for revamping 
existing structures; to make sanitary surveys of existing 
hospitals and advise as to physical changes and operation 
procedures which would improve sanitary conditions; to 
advise and guide personnel who are responsible for oper- 
ation and maintenance of equipment; to participate in in- 
service training of employees; and to study means of im- 
proving hospital sanitation. 

Control of Dental Caries with Fluorine. The chief re- 
search project in dentistry has been and still is to determine 
the cause of tooth decay and to devise means for its elim- 
ination. Since the addition of fluorine to drinking water in 
Colorado Springs, a lower incidence of dental caries com- 
pared with the average of other cities has been recorded. 
Included in this article are tables which set forth data col- 
lected during the past three years in Colorado Springs. 
These data indicate that the inhibitory effect of fluorine, 
once acquired, is permanent and is not diminished by later 
migrations. This report and those made in other communi- 
ties using fluorinated water supplies have shown that the 
average decay rate remains consistently low, and that about 
one-third of the native persons are caries-free. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 20, May, 1948 
Determination of water in dry food materials. C. W. Schroeder and J. H. 
Nair.—p. 452. 
Determination of alcohol-insoluble solids and sugar contents of vegetables. 
J.C. Moyer and K. C. Holgate.—p. 472. 


Vol. 20, June, 1948 
Spectrophotometric estimation of tryptophan. D. C. Carpenter.—p. 536. 


Vol. 20, July, 1948 
*Estimation of ascorbic acid in food preparations. S. A. Goldblith and R.S. 
Harris.—p. 649. 


Ascorbic Acid in Food Preparations. Observations have 
been made which suggest that in the determination of as- 
corbic acid, use of both the indophenol method and the 
2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazine method might give not only 
information on the biological potency of a plant food at the 
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ORNING Double-Tough Tumblers, made by 

the makers of famous Pyrex ware, mean money 
in your pocket! The impact (mechanical strength) 
test and 37 other tests given every batch of Double- 
Tough Tumblers actually prove that you can cut 
breakage costs by two thirds. 
And to double check this fact under actual condi- 
tions of everyday tumbler use, the York Research 
Corporation conducted a scientific test in two of 
New York City’s busiest hotels. Corning Double- 
Tough Tumblers outlasted Standard annealed tum- 
blers 4.3 to 1 and 3.1 to 1 in these two hotels. 
Best of all, beauty is not sacrificed for this extra du- 
rability. Corning Double-Tough Tumblers are smart, 
thin, and gracefully designed. See your Double- 
Tough Tumbler Distributor today! Place your order 
now for quick delivery! 


LOOK for the little glassblower— stamped on the 
bottom of every Double-Tough Tumbler. This 
famous Corning Glass Works trade-mark stands 
for top quality and double savings. 
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ENING Corning 2 eaghe Tumblers 


A Research in Glass 


is aS: 


“CORNING”, “PYREX” AND “DOUBLE-TOUGH” are Registered Trade Marks of Corning Glass Works in the United States 
CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION, CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 
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time of analysis but also an indication of the original po- 
tency of this food when taken from the soil. This study was 
designed to test the validity of these concepts and to pro- 
vide supplemental data on the proper method of extraction 
and stabilization of ascorbic acid from plant materials. It 
was found that the dinitrophenylhydrazine method under 
proper conditions will give, in stored foods, the ascorbic 
acid content of these foods when they were fresh. Both 
methods should prove useful in checking the freshness of 
perishable vegetables. 


ARCHIVES OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 65, April, 1948 
*Rice sensitivity inchildren. L.Slobody, 8. Untracht, and IF’. Hertzmark.— 
p. 183. 


Rice Sensitivity in Children. After giving a brief resumé 
of the advantages of rice, the authors present a report dealing 
with the incidence of allergy to rice in normal and allergic 
children as compared with the incidence of allergy to other 
cereals. These data suggest that sensitivity to rice is rela- 
tively infrequent in normal individuals. In allergic individ- 
uals reactions to wheat exceed all others by a great margin; 
reactions to rice are not significantly less prevalent than re- 
actions to corn, barley, oats, or buckwheat. It was also ob- 
served that children potentially allergic to rice tolerate it 
when it is denatured by cooking in the presence of moisture. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 137, June 19, 1948 
Intravenous nutrition. Editorial.—p. 702. 


Vol. 137, June 26, 1948 
Nutritional inferiority of vegetable proteins. Editorial.—p. 790. 


Vol. 137, July 3, 1948 
Folie acid therapy. S. D. Jacobson, L. Berman, A. R. Axelrod, and E. C. 
vonder Heide.—p. 825. 
*Tooth decay in relation to diet and general health. N. P. Larsen.—p. 832. 
*Efficiency of gastrointestinal tract after resection of head of pancreas. E. E. 
Wollaeger, M. W. Comfort, O. T. Clagett, and A. E. Osterberg.—p. 838. 


Tooth Decay and Diet. In Hawaii the abnormally high 
percentage of tooth decay in some groups and the freedom 
from decay in others presents an unusual opportunity for 
dental observation. Previous studies in Hawaii have 
shown that a change from a high-acid residue starch diet to 
a high-alkaline starch diet almost completely corrected 
tooth decay and that the alkaline and acid factors of diet 
were important. The study reported here was based on the 
findings in 866 children, six months to eighteen years of age. 
Results of the physical and dental examinations are given, 
and the diets of the various racial groups are discussed. It 
was concluded that oxalates and fluorides as well as the al- 
kaline residue food values accounted for decay resistance in 
certain groups in Hawaii. 

Resection of Head of Pancreas and Gastrointestinal 
Efficiency. When resection of the head of the pancreas is 
carried out, the operative procedure includes partial gas- 
trectomy, total duodenectomy, or some sort of anastomosis 
between the biliary tract and the stomach or small intestine. 
Such extensive surgery cannot be done without interfering 
to some degree with the normal functioning of the gastro- 
intestinal tract. In order to assess the degree of impair- 
ment of digestive and absorptive functions and to evaluate 
ways by which such impairment of function could be re- 
duced, intake-excretion studies were made on ten patients, 
using standard test diets. A table is included in the article 
which lists the compositions of the four test diets used in the 
study. They consisted of bland, easily digestible foods, low 
in bulk. It was found that although an increase in the die- 
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tary fat and protein resulted in an increased wastage of 
fat and protein in the feces, it also resulted in an increase in 
the amount of these foods which was assimilated. By taking 
diets high in calories, protein, and carbohydrate, and low in 
fat, and by taking pancreatin if impairment of gastrointes- 
tinal function was great, most patients who had undergone 
resection of the head of the pancreas were able to maintain 
a satisfactory nutritional status. 


THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 174, June, 1948 
*The vitamin A content of fetal rats from mothers ona high cholesterol diet. 
M. B. Williamson.—p. 631. 


Cholesterol Diet and Fetal Vitamin A. Reports indicate 
that the concentration of vitamin A in fetal liver and plasma 
is considerably lower than that found in maternal liver and 
plasma. Recently it has been shown that the lipid concen- 
tration in the placenta influences the movement of maternal 
nutrients to the fetus. In the present experiment an at- 
tempt was made to determine the effect of a high concentra- 
tion of lipid in the placenta on the movement of vitamin A 
from the mother to the fetus. Female rats were fed a basal 
diet to which cholesterol was added. It was found that the 
placentae of the cholesterol-fed mothers contained twice as 
much lipid as those of the control mothers. The fetuses 
from the cholesterol-fed mothers contained significantly less 
vitamin A than those from the control mothers. Evidently 
fatty placentae inhibit the movement of vitamin A from the 
maternal circulation to the fetus. 


JOURNAL OF THE CANADIAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 9, March, 1948 
The financial status of secondary school cafeterias. D. J. Tyers.—p. 129. 
*The ascorbic content of citrus fruits and juices. W.M. Johnstone and M. W. 
Galloway.—p. 134. 


Ascorbic Acid in Citrus Fruits. A survey was made in 
Toronto, Canada, of the relative costs, both in terms of 
edible portions and ascorbic acid, of oranges and grapefruit. 
Two tables are given which list the results obtained on 
peeled orange and grapefruit and on the unstrained juice 
from these two fruits. Data on the ascorbic acid content of 
canned citrus juices and fresh citrus juices are given in two 
other tables. Conclusions show that on a one cent cost 
basis, 41 per cent more ascorbic acid is obtained if peeled 
whole orange is consumed rather than unstrained orange 
juice. Fresh grapefruit, purchased as size 96 per crate, 
contained 81 per cent more edible fruit and 66 per cent more 
ascorbic acid on a one cent cost basis than larger sizes (64- 
80 per crate) of grapefruit. Of the canned citrus juices, 
grapefruit juice provided more volume and a greater amount 
of ascorbic acid per cost unit than did orange juice, or mixed 
grapefruit and orange juice. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 40, May, 194 
*About frozen foods and freezing them. A symposium.—p. 233. 
*Reconstituted dried whole milk as a beverage. V.M. Schroeder and D. L. 
Hussemann.—p. 249. 
*Nutrition education needs. M. S. Follstad.—p. 258. 


Frozen Foods. The symposium presented here consists 
of articles by authorities on frozen foods. The first report 
by Donald K. Tressler, consulting food technologist, is con- 
cerned with procedures which will obtain and retain the best 
flavor in frozen fruits and vegetables and still retain the 
highest quality product. The second article, by J. G. 
Woodroof of the Georgia Experiment Station, deals with 
the preparation of fruits and vegetables which are suitable 
for freezing. A report on the freezing of poultry is given 
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Butterscotch Banana Split—a super de 
luxe surprise—the buttery-gold perfection of 
Jell-O Butterscotch Pudding, with a glamor- 
garnish of whipped cream, bananasand nuts! 
Exciting-looking, thrifty, and downright de- 


FREE 
RECIPE SERVICE 


For these and other quantity 
recipes, write General Foods 
Institutional Department, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dept. JADA98 


Chocolate Cream Squares — the creamy 
richness of Jell-O Chocolate Pudding spooned 
generously between thin slices of cake. Quick, 
easy, economical. And so good! 


Jell-O Fantasy —a shimmering parfait, 
starring rich, red Cherry Jell-O. The tricky 
feather design is made with a sharp knife and 
light cream. A fast, simple, penny-stretching 
dessert! 
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Vanilla Cream Tarts—eatin’ beauties made 
in a flash with Jell-O Vanilla Pudding! Fes- 
tive in scalloped tart shells with a crown of 
oven-brown meringue. Luxury-tasting, bud- 
get-priced! 


Pink Chiffon Jell-O Whip—bound to daz- 
zle your fussiest public! Fruited Jell-O cut in 
cubes and dropped into whipped clear Jell-O. 
A treat to the eye, kind to the purse, 


JELLOs. JELLO PUDDINGS 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 


JELL-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corporation 


Te ee 
TALK ABOUT GENERAL FOODS / 
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by Helen L. Hanson of the Western Regional Research 
Laboratory in California. The subject of freezing meat is 
handled by Gladys E. Vail, Kansas State College. Frozen 
food specialities, which include frozen cooked and prepared 
foods such as gravies and creamed dishes, are discussed by 
Faith Fenton of Cornell University. The last article in the 
symposium, on packaging frozen foods, is reviewed by G. H. 
Sullivan of the Frozen Food Foundation, Inc., in Syracuse, 
New York. Although the suggestions given in these re- 
ports are directed to homemakers, many of them can be 
applied by the dietitian in institutional food service. 

Reconstituted Dried Whole Milk. Although much work 
has been done toward improving the palatability and keep- 
ing qualities of dried whole milk, little has been accom- 
plished on its acceptability and the practicality of re- 
constituting it. This study was made to develop a method 
suitable for reconstituting the milk powder in the home, and 
to compare the resulting beverage with other milks on the 
market. The most satisfactory method of mixing the milk 
powder is described. Tasters found significant differences 
between the samples of reconstituted dried whole milk, re- 
constituted evaporated milk, and fresh pasteurized homog- 
enized milk. Fresh milk rated first, and reconstituted 
dried whole milk rated second. When equal parts of fresh 
milk and reconstituted dried milk were mixed together, 
tasters could not distinguish between the combined product 
and samples of fresh milk. It would seem, therefore, that 
the combined product could be used in extending existing 
supplies of fresh milk. It is suggested that if such were the 
case, possible legal restriction and labeling regulations 
would need to be investigated. 

Nutrition Education. A study was made by The Tuber- 
culosis Institute in three of its chest clinics, located outside 
the city of Chicago, to determine the effectiveness of nutri- 
tion conferences. These conferences were given to groups 
of patients when they came to the chest clinics. Tabulated 
data gathered from the first 100 patients interviewed showed 
that most of them were eating very inadequate diets. 
These observations indicate specific needs, both in educa- 
tional programs and in allowances made for food budgets of 
many families when the wage earner has been stricken with 
tuberculosis. The author believes that much could be ac- 
complished in the promotion of better dietary habits if 
people could be reached in a more personal way. In- 
dividual conferences, although time-consuming and expen- 
sive, might be far more effective than the group conferences 
usually employed. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 35, June, 1948 

*The nutritive value of cereal proteins in human subjects. C. A. Kuether 
and V. C. Myers.—p. 651. 

*The role of thyroid activity in the pathogenesis of hepatic lesions due to 
choline and cystine deficiency. P. Handler and R. H. Follis, Jr.—p. 669. 

The lysine, methionine and threonine content of meats. I. T. Greenhut, R. 
J. Sirny, and C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 689. 

Relative significance of growth and metabolic rate upon the utilization of 
vitamin A by the rat. R. M. Johnson and C. A. Baumann.—p. 703. 

*Iron and copper metabolism of young women on self-selected diets. F. Holt 
and F. I. Scoular.—p. 717. 


Cereal Proteins. Certain oat, corn, and wheat cereals 
have been compared with the unprocessed cereals with res- 
pect to their ability to maintain nitrogen equilibrium in the 
human adult. Eight subjects were used in the study. The 
following conclusions appear justified on the basis of the 
data presented: (a) Rolled oats and exploded oat cereal, as 
sources of nitrogen, were equally well utilized when they fur- 
nished 55, 80, or 100 per cent of the total dietary nitrogen, 
the remainder of the nitrogen being furnished by milk. At 
the level of protein intake used in this study both of the oat 
cereals furnished suboptimal amounts of lysine. (b) Both 
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wheat flakes and exploded wheat were inferior to unproc- 
essed whole wheat in the maintenance of nitrogen equilib- 
rium. The wheat flakes, however, were definitely better in 
this respect than the exploded wheat. (c) The nitrogen of 
the expanded corn cereal and corn flakes was practically 
identical with that of unprocessed whole corn in its ability 
to maintain nitrogen equilibrium. 

Choline and Cystine Deficiency. According to this re- 
port, a decreased level of thyroid activity, induced by thy- 
roidectomy, thiouracil, or para-aminobenzoic acid feeding, 
appears to protect rats against development of hepatic 
necrosis or fibrosis associated with choline and cystine de- 
ficiencies. The effects of thyroid feeding and of variations 
in the protein and fat content of the diets of rats deficient in 
cystine and choline are discussed. 

Iron and Copper Metabolism. The subjects used in this 
study were young college women who were living in the 
Home Management House Duplex, North Texas State Col- 
lege, at the time of their participation in the study. All 
food, feces, and urine were analyzed for iron and copper. 
A record was kept of the number of glasses of milk consumed 
by each girl each day, since this was the only variable in the 
daily food intake. Suitable additions were then made to 
each individual’s food intake to include the milk. The 
average daily intake of iron was 9.6 mg.; and the average 
dairly intake of copper was 8.1 mg. There were no consist- 
ent increases in the excretion of iron and copper when the 
intakes were increased. In all instances the total excretion 
of iron exceeded that of copper. However, increased in- 
takes of both iron and copper usually resulted in increased 
retentions of each. All of the subjects were in positive iron 
and copper balance. 


NUTRITION, DIETETICS, CATERING 


Vol. 2, Spring, 1948 
*The present training of dietitians and future scope for dietitians. 
United States of America. B. F. Beilfuss.—p. 34. 
Canada. L. B. Pett, G. L. Duggan, M. Macbeth, and D. McNaugh- 
ton.—p. 36. 
Australia. M. Rouse.—p. 38. 


Vol. 2, Summer, 1948 
*Dietary requirements. J. Yudkin.—p. 43. 


Training of Dietitians in Different Countries. The three 
articles presented here give an interesting comparison of 
the training and professional activities of the dietitians in 
the U.S., in Canada, and in Australia. The organization 
of the various national dietetic associations is explained, 
and the opportunities for the dietitians in each country are 
discussed. 

Dietary Requirements. This general discussion of the 
meaning of the term ‘‘requirements’”’ for individual nu- 
trients is divided into the following subtopics: (a) 
methods of determining requirements, (b) optimal and 
minimal requirements, (c) variation in requirements, (d) 
changes in requirements, and (e) dietary adaptation. 
The author’s interpretation of nutritional requirements is 
based on the Recommended Allowances established by 
the National Research Council. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 6, March, 1948 
*Nutrition and ophthalmology. V.E. Kinsey.—p. 65. 
A comparison of omnivorous and vegetarian diets.—p. 67. 
*Nutrition studies with germ-free animals.—p. 83. 


Vol. 6, April, 1948 
*We need more nutritionists. W. H. Sebrell, Jr.—p. 97. 
Diet and arteriosclerosis.—p. 99. 
Reliability of nutrient calculations from food tables.—p. 120. 
*Oral use of protein hydrolysates.—p. 122. 
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Miss Elizabeth A. Wolfe consults with 
Chef A. N. Simon on the day’s menu. 


CLEANLINESS is vitally important, 
of course, but that’s not the only 
advantage of GAS and modern Stain- 
less Steel Gas Kitchen Equipment. 


Chef A. N. Simon points out that— 
“The automatic gas controls are im- 
portant, too, while the combination 
of flexible Gas and stainless steel 
equipment has resulted in time-saving 


and labor-saving in volume food 
preparation.” 
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The efficiency of a small compact 
GAS kitchen is demonstrated by the 
capacity of the Loretto Hospital in- 
stallation. From this streamlined unit 
500 to 600 meals are served daily to 


h ; Loretto Hospital, 645 South Central Avenue, 
patients and the staff of this 135-bed Chicago. Sister M. Stephanie, Administrator. 
hospital. 


But that’s typical of the service you 
can expect from GAS and modern Gas 
Kitchen Equipment. In fact, the econ- 
omy, cleanliness, and dependability 
of GAS has been demonstrated in 
hundreds of hospital kitchen installa- 
tions. Your local Gas Company Rep- 
resentative will show you why GAS 
is so universally accepted. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


MORE AND MORE... 


nn 


Modern stainless steel gas kitchen unit includes: 
Broiler, Open-top Range, Hot-top Range, 
Griddle-top Range, Deep Fat Fryer. 
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Vol. 6, May, 1948 
*Diet from the viewpoint of the obstetrician. W.J. Dieckmann.—p. 129 
Present knowledge of pteroylglutamates (‘folic acid’’).—p. 131. 
Vitamin contents and changes occurring in food plants.—p. 135. 
*Goiter on an iodine free diet.—p. 158. 


Vol. 6, June, 1948 
Surgical nutrition. F. D. Moore.—p. 161. 
*Effect of mineral oil on the absorption of carotene and vitamin A in man,— 
p. 170. 


Vol. 6, July, 1948 
*Nutrition and hematology. C. V. Moore.—p. 193. 
*Factors affecting resistance of teeth to decay.—p. 196. 
Biological synthesis of proteins.—p. 198. 
Dietary fat and the genesis of experimental hepatomas.—p. 217. 


Nutrition and Ophthalmology. The role of nutrition in 
ophthalmology is presented from the point of view of both 
the nutritionist and the ophthalmologist. By illustrating 
the visual process, the author points out how normal vision 
has been associated with certain specific nutrients such as 
riboflavin, tryptophan, lysine, methionine, vitamin A, and 
thiamine. In the light of these illustrations nutrition can 
be considered important in relation to ophthalmology. On 
the other hand, a questionnaire sent to twenty-seven 
ophthalmologists in Boston, Massachusetts, indicated that 
only 0.1 to 0.2 per cent of the ocular disorders observed 
in patients during a one-year period seemed to be related 
to diet. These findings suggest that frank nutritional de- 
ficiencies in the eastern area of the U.S. are relatively rare. 
This is in contrast to the situation in other parts of 
the world where eye diseases of apparent nutritional origin 
are found. Additional experimentation by both the nutri- 
tionist and the ophthalmologist would help to solve the 
problem of ocular disorders. 

Nutrition and Germ-Free Animals. A review is pre- 
sented of various methods which have been used to produce 
germ-free animals. It is pointed out that germ-free animals 
exist on a unique biologic level and should be considered as 
new experimental material which must be studied at length 
before it can be properly used. Nutrition studies in which 
the use of germ-free animals might provide the basis for 
significant information are as follows: (a) determination of 
animal nutritional requirements and animal metabolism in 
general; (b) studies of immunity and resistance to infection; 
(c) nutrition in relation to aging; and (d) the etiology of dis- 
eases for which the infectious agents are not well known. 

Need for Nutritionists. The allocation of food is a most 
critical issue today in both foreign and domestic affairs. 
If we are to meet our obligations at home and abroad, we 
must decrease food wastage, apply nutrition knowledge in 
order to attain maximum health on minimum diets, and 
work out adequate distribution of food to meet the health 
needs of everyone. Much of the responsibility of carrying 
out such a program falls to the nutritionist. Her influence 
has been seen in such places as the school and the industrial 
lunch programs. Because of the increasing emphasis on 
the importance of nutrition education in health department 
programs, the nutritionist has been given an even greater 
avenue of influence. In this connection, the aims of the 
U.S. Public Health Service field investigation and demon- 
stration units, in which the nutritionist is part of a team, are 
discussed. In conclusion it is pointed out that the great 
amount of money being alloted to the study of nutri- 
tion, and the current emphasis on the world food problem 
are tangible evidence that nutrition research is a most prom- 
ising field to enter. 

Oral Use of Protein Hydrolysates. Studies are cited 
which outline the indications for oral use of protein hydrol- 
ysates. It is emphasized that there is little reason to pre- 
fer hydrolyzed to native protein in the presence of normal 
gastrointestinal function. Oral protein hydrolysates have 
been found to be of value, however, in cases of chronic pan- 
creatitis, post-operative resection of the head of the pan- 
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creas, ulcerative colitis, and some cases with intestinal 
short-circuits following surgery. Unfortunately, data show- 
ing the greater effectiveness of hydrolysates over whole 
protein in these conditions are almost nonexistent in medi- 
cal literature; therefore, further clinical investigations of 
these problems, with appropriate control studies, are badly 
needed, especially in view of the wide use of oral protein hy- 
drolysates. 

The Obstetrician’s View of Diet. There is a difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes a good diet. For this reason, 
the problem of the diet during pregnancy is of tremendous 
importance and demands further study. Ina thought pro- 
voking discussion the author points out that there is no 
scientific proof that the pregnant woman need gain more 
weight than the combined weight of fetus, placenta, amni- 
otic fluid, term uterus and breast, and increase in blood vol- 
ume. If the recommendations made by the National Re- 
search Council for the diet of normal pregnant women are 
used, the caloric intake may be too high for many patients. 
A table is included in the article which compares the recom- 
mendations of the National Research Council with the diet 
used at the Chicago Lying-In Hospital for normal pregnant, 
obese, and pre-eclamptic patients. The Chicago diet is 
lower in calories and varies somewhat from the National 
Research Council recommendations in respect to calcium, 
iron, vitamin A, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and ascorbic 
acid. Investigations being carried on at Chicago Lying-In 
Hospital are described and the place of the nutritionist as a 
member of the prenatal team is emphasized. 

Iodine-Free Diet. An investigation is mentioned in 
which the conclusion was reached that endemic goiter is not 
due to a lack of iodine. Another report is cited in which 
rats were fed an iodine-free diet. The thyroid glands of 
these rats. were removed after a period of seventy-three 
days and were found to weigh approximately 40 mg. per 100 
gm. of body weight. Rats fed the same diet supplemented 
with water containing iodine had normal thyroids weighing 
10 mg. per 100 gm. of body weight. The conclusion was 
drawn that goiter is produced primarily by a lack of iodine. 

Mineral Oil, Carotene, and Vitamin A. Several studies 
are described in which the effect of mineral oil on the ab- 
sorption of carotene and vitamin A in man was observed. 
The data obtained are confusing; therefore, reference is 
made to a more recent investigation in which five healthy 
male subjects were studied over a period of fourteen months. 
The following observations were made: (a) There was no 
indication that taking mineral oil at bedtime caused the 
concentration of vitamin A in the plasma to become abnor- 
mally low. (b) Some precaution should be exercised in the 
amount of mineral oil prescribed for man if the vitamin A or 
carotene intake is low, or if carotene is the chief source of 
vitamin A in the diet. (c) If the vitamin A or carotene in- 
take is low, a vegetable mucilloid would be the laxative of 
choice. In view of these observations, the question is 
raised as to whether mineral oil can be used safely for long 
periods of time without some interference with nutrition. 

Nutrition and Hematology. For nearly three decades 
there has been a constant stream of contributions analyzing 
both the nutritional requirements for normal blood forma- 
tion and the nutritional disturbances underlying some of the 
blood dyscrasias. Experiments are cited in which the nu- 
tritional approach to hematologic problems has been used. 
Nutritional factors are discussed in relation to such prob- 
lems as macrocytic anemias, iron metabolism, leucocyte 
metabolism, and the coagulation mechanism. It is evident 
that the sciences of hematology and nutrition have been 
interdependent. 

Resistance to Tooth Decay. During the war observa- 
tions were made on reductions in the susceptibility of Nor- 
wegian and English children to tooth decay. These data 
served mainly to indicate the need for further study of the 
wartime caries reduction. Such a study has been made by 
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Six Slick Tricks 
with the 


New Crisp-Cut 
Dole Crushed 
Pineapple 





TRICK No. 1 


Baked Ham Slice with a pineapple lei! Just 
sear an inch-thick slice of ham on both sides, 
then bake slowly until done. Place on hot 
platter and encircle the ham with drained Dole 
Crushed heated in a little of the ham fat. 


TRICK No. 2 


Fruit Cup. Combine equal parts of Dole Crushed 
Pineapple, berries, melon balls and seedless 
grapes. Other available fresh fruits can be 
used in place of the melons or grapes. Pour 
a little chilled ginger ale over all and top 
with sprigs of mint. 


TRICK No. 3 


Autumn Gelatin Mold. Make a lemon gelatin. 
When it begins to thicken, fold in plenty of 
the new crisp-cut Dole Crushed (drained), plus 
diced celery, red apples, sweet pickles, and 
walnuts as you like. Chill until firm. Serve on 
lettuce with mayonnaise or a creamy dressing. 


Journal of the American Dietetic Association 


When you try these suggestions 
offered below, notice the 
inviting "new look" of the New 
Dole Crushed Pineapple...tiny, 
tender, juicy morsels. The 
crisp-cut appearance means 
better flavor--more bouquet-- 
and more uniform drained 
weight per can. 


(Phricia. Collin 


DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 215 Market St., 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 


TRICK No. 4 


Upside-Down Cake. Use your regular recipe 
but drain the Crushed first before spreading 
it in the pan over the melted butter and brown 
sugar. A delicious variation of the old favorite 
—more pineapple per square inch and the 
tender glazed surface is so easy to cut. 


TRICK No. 5 


Pineapple-Gold Ice Cream. On top of snowy 
mounds of vanilla or coconut ice cream, heap 
spoonfuls of the new Dole Crushed. That’s all 
there is to it—except to marvel at each taste 
of this delicious combination. 


TRICK No. 6 


Pine-Apple-Sauce. Perk up the flavor of apple 
sauce by adding to it the new Dole Crushed 
—an equal amount or less to suit your taste. 
Heat thoroughly and stir in a small lump of 
butter. A very nice accompaniment — hot or 
cold — for roast pork or sausage. 
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R. F. Sognnaes who based his clinical analysis of certain well 
established trends in dental caries incidence upon the den- 
tal caries experience of about 800,000 European children sur 
veyed by various investigators in eleven countries. From 
the data obtained, it was demonstrated that there is an in- 
terval of several years between drastic reductions in avail- 
ability of sucrose and other refined carbohydrate foods and 
the attainment of the maximum reduction in dental caries 
incidence. This observation indicates that there is a fav- 
orable effect of diet during tooth development on the resist- 
ance of teeth todecay. Animal studies also showed that 
resistance to tooth decay can be influenced by the diet con- 
sumed during tooth development. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 108, July 9. 1948 
*The importance of the time element in feeding of growing rats: experiments 
with delayed supplementation of protein. E. Geiger.—p. 42. 


Delayed Supplementation of Protein. Experiments are 
st reported in which it was shown that the growth rate of the 
infantile rat is affected by separation in the time of feeding 
of protein from the feeding of the remainder of the diet. 
Further investigation is being planned in order to determine 
whether simultaneous feeding of carbohydrates, fats, vita- 
mins, or salts with the protein is necessary to achieve opti- 
mal growth. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


Vol. 32, June, 1948 
*Controlling a restaurant’s food costs. J. E. McNamara.—p. 45. 
*Here is a layout pattern for a multiple service unit. G. Zipfel.—p. 66. 


Feod Cost Control. Food control is cost accounting ap- 
plied to the production methods peculiar to the restaurant. 
Its purpose is to help the operator obtain the highest pos- 
sible gross profit compatible with such established stand- 
ards as quality, menu prices, and portion sizes. Food con- 
trol involves much more than compilation of reports. It 
includes control of the merchandise from the time it is re- 
ceived until it is sold. With this thought in mind, the au- 
thor discusses control in buying and receiving, storage, 
menu planning, and production. 

Multiple Service Unit. It is often necessary to supply 
service to several units from one kitchen. A layout pattern 
is illustrated in which the serving units comprise a dining 
room, oyster bar, cocktail lounge, and a lunchroom. A 
great deal of flexibility is possible, as one of the several serv- 
ing units can be closed off without interfering with the 
operation of the other units. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Vol. 4, May, 1948 
*Double trouble, or too many kitchens. H.D. Henry and D.C. Osterheld. 
—p. 22. 


Vol. 4, June, 1948 
Remodeled for home ec. M. F. Smith.—p. 15. 
Five steps to effective food buying. A. A. Frooman.—p. 19. 
*Plastics put in their bid for table use.—p. 22. 


Too Many Kitchens. An example of one of the food serv- 
ice problems of colleges today is that of getting additional 
feeding facilities. At the University of Wisconsin a gift 
from the federal government took the shape of a cafeteria 
seating 350 persons. Many difficulties were encountered in 
establishing efficient food service, because the equipment 
was difficult to obtain. Although the parent union build- 
ing was located 1 mi. away from the new unit, a plan was 
devised whereby all food was prepared in the central kitchen 
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and taken by truck to the new unit. Nine to eleven less 
employees were required than if the new unit had operated 
its own kitchen. The equipment peculiar to this type of 
food service is described and operating problems are taken 
into consideration. 

Plastic Dishes. One university sent samples of a supe- 
rior quality plastic ware to an industrial research labo- 
ratory for testing. The plastic was of the general class 
known as melamine-formaldehyde asbestos filled type, or 
urea-formaldehyde, or casein type. Tests were made for 
hardness, impact strength, and resistance to wear, water, 
heat, washing, dry heat (as in a warming oven), solvents, 
steam, and cigarette burns. Although the plastic ware did 
not stand up well when exposed to certain oils or when 
placed near a hot stovepipe or grill, most tests were very 
satisfactory. It was concluded that this particular plastic 
ware would be a favorable investment, compared with china 
dishes. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Vol. 20, July, 1948 
What glutamate does in food. 8. E. Cairncross and L. B. Sjostrom.—p. 76. 
*Pre-peeled potatoes from mechanized line. C. R. Havighorst.—p. 93. 
*Versatile new packaging film. R. Signer and F. W. Tauber.—p. 96. 
*Report on progress in fats and oils field. G.W. McBride.—p. 109. 
Tluorescent lighting pays in meat sales cooler.—p. 113. 


Pre-Peeled Potatoes. To provide restaurants with pota- 
toes at savings in space, labor, and product, a mechanized 
production line has been developed which peels the tubers 
and treats them to prevent discoloration. Available in 60 
lb. sacks, the potatoes sell for the same price as 100 Ib. sacks 
of unpeeled potatoes. Under proper refrigeration and hu- 
midity control, they may be held from five to ten days. 
Procedures used in preparing the new product are described. 

New Packaging Film. A new packaging film has been 
developed. It is a modified vinyl plastic product which 
has a degree of toughness, clings to irregularly shaped foods, 
and has a selective permeability to gases. It has no plasti- 
cizer to contaminate foodit contacts. Figures on such prop- 
erties as tensile strength, tear resistance, and moisture- 
vapor transmission are included in the article. 

Fats and Oils. Scientific advances in the processing of 
fats and oils have already resulted in more economical man- 
ufacture of products featuring improved qualities. The 
outlook for supplies is about the same in 1948 as it was in 
1947, with some decline in lard and soybean oil supplies but 
with increased supplies of cottonseed oil and coconut oil. 
Prices of fats and oils, in general, will remain high. Con- 
siderable attention is given in this report to the use of fats 
and oils in foods and to technologie improvements in the 
processing and marketing of fats and oils. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 66, July, 1948 
Five steps to effective institutional food buying. A. A. Frooman.—p. 98. 
*Some recipes for the hospital dietitian’s notebook.—p. 110. 


Recipes for Hospital Food Service. Seven interesting 
recipes, most of them in quantities to serve 100 people, are 
presented. Recipes are given for the following: (a) prunes 
cooked in pineapple juice, (b) prune grapefruit salad, (c) 
raisin honey bread pudding, (d) pickel scramble, (e) 
Spanich rice, (f) pickle cole slaw, and (g) cottage dill 
tomato. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol, 22, June, 1948 
*Some administrative problems of future food service. M. Gillam.—p. 66. 
*An inexpensive, effective pre-rinse apparatus.—p. 74. 
Insect control.—p. 74. 
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“MUST” FOR THRIFT! Many hospital dietitians insist on Post’s Individual Cereals. 
They say the 1l-oz. individual packages save food money because the packages 
can be served again, if unopened. 


“MUST” FOR FRESHNESS! Every package of Post’s is cellophane-wrapped. That 


means the product is fully guarded. Freshness and cleanliness are sealed in. 


“MUST” FOR VARIETY! Patients smile when you give them a real choice of cereals. 
Post’s Individual Cereals provide the complete breakfast shelf . . . a cereal for 
every taste. 


AND A “MUST” FOR YOU! Like almost all other General Foods institution products, 
Post’s Individual Cereals are packed with valuable premium coupons . . . offering 
you gifts for home, office, or kitchen. Get full information from your G. F. man 
or General Foods Institution Dept., Battle Creek, Mich. 


POST'S Bedtivridual CEREALS 


PEOPLE WHO TALK ABOUT GOOD FOOD 


TALK ABoUT GENERAL FOODS / 
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Administrative Problems of Future Food Service. There 
is considerable speculation about the future of hospital 
dietary department administration. New concepts of man- 
agement, new buildings, new floor plans, and new types 
of equipment already are influencing the function and or- 
ganization of the department. This article includes ideas 
on construction, questions for appraisal of existing dietary 
departments, discussion of employees’ training programs 
and orientation, and predictions for the dietary department 
of the future. 

Prerinse Apparatus. Although some of the new dish- 
washing machines being marketed are equipped with a pre- 
rinse tank, it is possible to construct an inexpensive and 
effective piece of equipment to use with the present dish- 
washing apparatus. Such a prerinse tank, used at the 
Toronto (Ontario) General Hospital, is described here. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 22, June, 1948 
*Wall washing study finds new techniques.—p. 1. 
Develop plan now to stretch coming year’s fuel supply.—p. 2. 
Air recovery saves money by reducing total cooling load. W. C. Heyer.— 
p. 14. 
*Service was not interrupted while kitchen was enlarged.—p. 28. 
*Only well trained waitress can give top-notch service. K. Duffy.—p. 29. 
*Study job requirements to appraise supervisory skill.—p. 67. 
*Employee-employer teamwork essential in sanitation success. W. H. 
Haskell.—p. 75. 


Wall Washing. A research program concerned with im- 
proved and preferable wall washing techniques was recently 
completed by a middle western firm. In order to determine 
the best cleaning materials, equipment, and methods, a 
study was made in which 18,000 sq. ft. of wall surface, in- 
cluding painted metal, smooth painted brick, smooth 
painted concrete, painted plaster, stippled plaster, and 
glazed tile were washed. As a result, specifications for 
cleaning materials and equipment were developed. These 
specifications are given and methods of cleaning the various 
types of walls are described. 

Hospital Kitchen Enlarged. Mercy Hospital, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, winner of an Award of Merit in Institutions 
Magazine second annual food service contest, enlarged their 
food service facilities without disrupting the existing set-up 
for preparing and serving meals. The new layout incor- 
porates part of the area occupied by the original kitchen. 
The floor area was increased 250 per cent. Large, full- 
paned windows along the outer wall were separated by glass 
brick partitions, giving a maximum amount of sunlight. 
The cooking area is lighted by fluorescent tubes. A ven- 
tilating system introduces fresh air into the various depart- 
ments, and at the same time removes steam and odors. All 
equipment in the kitchen except the gas ranges, deep fryers, 
and broiler is of stainless metal. All supplies are received 
through the doors adjacent to the refrigerators. Vege- 
table and meat preparation areas are near the storage 
area. Other details of equipment and layout are described, 
and floor plans are given. Approximately 35,000 meals are 
served each month by seventeen employees. 

Well Trained Waitresses. This article, the fifth in a 
series, gives pointers for the waitress in serving the cus- 
tomer and in satisfactorily carrying out her duties. The 
qualities of a good waitress are considered and photographs 
are included to illustrate what the good waitress does not 
do. 

Supervisory Skill. In meeting the problems which arise 
in training courses for supervisors, it has been found that it 
is necessary to analyze the job requirements, and then to 
analyze the characteristics of the individual and his ability 
to handle the job. Since most personality and aptitude 
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tests are aimed at discovering aptitudes and abilities pre- 
vious to either training or employment, self-analysis is more 
valuable than formal tests in determining how well a super- 
visor measures up to the requirements of his job. The pur- 
pose of the self-analysis is diagnostic rather than critical. 
A supervisor’s self-analysis rating sheet is given. 
Teamwork in Sanitation. The most essential factor in 
proper operation of eating and drinking establishments is a 
realization of the absolute necessity for teamwork between 
the operator and his employees. The attitude of the em- 
ployee must be right or there can be no successful sanitation 
program. Owners and operators, in too many instances, 
are solely at fault for an unhealthy employee attitude. The 
morale of the worker must be raised by convincing him that 
his job is essential. Time must be taken to train workers 
in the importance of attractive service, immaculate appear- 
ance, and above all, pride in a job well done. The establish- 
ment of food handler training facilities in every local area 
in the U.S. large enough to support them would do much to 
further food sanitation practices. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 70, June, 1948 
‘Ingredients for safe formulas. F. M. Gipe.—p. 53. 
*A guidebook gets them off to a good start. N.O. Lindley.—p. 70. 
*Visual aids to inservice training. H. Cahill.—p. 96. 
*The quality of service comes back to good administration. A.W. Eckert.— 
p. 97. 


Formula Room Management. The author presents rea- 
sons for one plan of management of the formula room. In 
this plan the directing head is a graduate registered nurse, 
well informed in the field of microbiology and skillful in 
surgical technique; she should be as competent as the operat- 
ing room nurse. A dietitian should act as consultant. In 
explaining this arrangement, it is pointed out that although 
both the nurse and the dietitian have had the academic 
training which prepares them for supervision of a formula 
room, the nurse has the advantage of a longer period of prac- 
tice in aseptic principles due to her experience in the operat- 
ingroom. A general idea is given of the routine followed in 
the formula room under the above arrangement. 

Guidebook for New Employees. Progressive personnel 
relations depend a great deal upon the way in which new 
employees approach their jobs. A guidebook, properly 
written, can be most helpful in giving these employees the 
right impression. Such a guidebook should answer these 
five basic questions: (a) What kind of place is a hospital? 
(b) Who owns the hospital? (¢) What do I get besides my pay 
check? (d) Is my job secure? and (e) Will my talents and 
loyalty be recognized? These questions are elaborated 
upon in the discussion. 

Visual Aids and Employee Training. The training pro- 
gram for dietetic personnel in the Veterans Administration 
considers teaching by use of audio-visual aids most impor- 
tant. Description is given of the training of food service 
workers in the dietetic section of the V. A. Medical Ser- 


vice Branch Office No. 12, San Francisco, California. 


Good Administration in the Dietary Department. The 
author, an administrator, stresses the need for well qualified 
dietitians as heads of hospital dietary departments. Co- 
operation between the administrator and the head of the 
dietary department is most important if the department is 
to function efficiently. A plan of organization for the die- 
tary department is suggested, and a number of common prob- 
lems are considered. Attention is given to the relationship 
of the dietetic staff to the nurses, the housekeeping depart- 
ment, and to the doctors. Matters in which the adminis- 
trator can and should support the dietary department are 
discussed. 





(1 Large individual serving) 


fg peach Berry or cherry 
Lettuce 1 ripe banana 
Watercress oF parsley 


Place peach half into 4 crisp lettuce leaf and arrange 
at back of salad plate. Garnish with berry- Peel and 
cut banana lengthwise into 3 slices and place across 
front of salad plate. Spread slices open to resemble 2 
fan. Garnish with crisp watercress OF parsley. 


Serve with.a sweet or tart dressing- 
use FULLY RIPE ganaNnas.- YELLOW PEEL ELECKED witH BROWN 


Home Economics Dept. UNITED FRUIT CO-. pier 3, N- R., 
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Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania 

American Can Company, New York, New York 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, Ilinois 

American Institute of Baking, Chicago, Illinois 

American Machine & Foundry Company, New York, New 
York 

American Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Angelica Jacket Company, St. Louis, Missouri 

The Anstice Company, Inc., Rochester, New York 

Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois 

The Best Foods, Inc., New York, New York 

Biro Manufacturing Company, Marblehead, Ohio 

G. 8S. Blakeslee & Company, Chicago, Illinois 

S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, New Jersey 

G. 8. Blodgett Company, Ine., Burlington, Vermont 

Borden Company, New York, New York 

Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, California 

Carnation Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

Cereal Institute, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

Champion Dish Washing Machine Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania 

Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

Cleveland Range Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Connecticut 

Cream of Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Cube Steak Machine Company, Needham Heights, Massa- 
chusetts 

C. E. Dennis, Martinsburg, West Virginia 

Detroit-Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 

The Dietene Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Edward Don & Company, Chicago, Illinois 

"Doughnut Corporation of America, New York, New York 

DuBois Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Duke Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Missouri 

Dwinell-Wright Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago, Illinois 

M. M. Faust Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

Filtrator Coffee Apparatus Company, Inc., New York, New 
York 

Florida Citrus Commission, Lakeland, Florida 

Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio 

General Foods Sales Division, General Foods Corporation, 
New York, New York 

General Mills Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Michigan 

G. Giovino Company, Bosten, Massachusetts 

Grocery Store Products Sales Company, Ine., New York, 
New York 

Groen Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois 

H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Hilker & Bletsch Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Hobart Manufacturing Company, Troy, Ohio 

H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, Massachusetts 

Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

H. A. Hovey Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

Institutions Magazine, Chicago, Illinois 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois 

H. A. Johnson Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

Johnson-Appleby Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Jones, MceDuffee & Stratton Corporation, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 


Juice Industries, Inc., New York, New York 

Junket Brand Foods, Little Falls, New York 

Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company, Inc., Johnstown, New 
York 

Kraft Foods Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Landers, Frary and Clark, New Britain, Connecticut 

Francis H. Leggett & Company, New York, New York 

Legion Utensils Company, Long Island City, New York 

Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago, Illinois 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, New York, New York 

J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Lyons-Alpha Products Company, Ine., New York, New 
York 

McGraw Electric Company—Toastermaster Products Divi- 
sion, Elgin, Illinois 

The Macmillan Company, New York, New York 

Magikitch’n Equipment Corporation, Quakertown, Penn- 
sylvania 

The Maltex Company, Burlington, Vermont 

Market Forge Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Cooperating Gas Companies (Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company), Boston, Massachusetts 

Mayer China Company, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 

Mead Johnson & Company, Evansviile, Indiana 

Metropolitan Wire Goods Corporation, Brooklyn, New 
York 

C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, Missouri 

National Association of Margarine Manufacturers, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

National Cranberry Association, Hanson, Massachusetts 

National Dairy Council, Chicago, Llinois 

National Live Stock & Meat Board, Chicago, Illinois 

The Nestle Company, Inc., New York, New York 

The Paper Cup & Container Institute, New York, New York 

Royce L. Parker, Inc., Addison, Illinois 

Pet Milk Sales Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri 

Pfaelzer Brothers, Chicago, Illinois 

S. 8. Pierce Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

J.C. Pitman & Sons Sales Corporation, West Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts 

Procter & Gamble Distributing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, New York 

Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Qualheim Ine., Racine, Wisconsin 

Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Missouri 

Raytheon Sales Corporation, Waltham, Massachusetts 

Reid Murdoch & Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Rich Products Corporation, Buffalo, New York 

Roto-Cut Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 

Salvajor Company, Kansas City, Missouri 

W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Savory Equipment, Ine., Newark, New Jersey 

Sealtest Consumer Service, New York, New York 

Ad. Seidel & Son Inc. Chicago, Illinois 

John Sexton & Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Shattuck & Jones, Boston, Massachusetts 

Standard Brands Inc., New York, New York 

Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

C. A. Swanson & Sons, Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Swift & Company, Chicago, Illinois 

United Fruit Company, New York, New York 
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World’s largest Heavy Duty gas equipment 
installation. Annapolis Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 
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Universal Dishwashing Machine Company, Nutley, New George B. Vrooman, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Jersey Ward Baking Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois Webster-Thomas Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

Vacuum Foods Corporation, Boston, Massachusetts Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Company, New York, New 

Veritas Company, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts York 

Virginia Dare Extract Company. Brooklyn, New York Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Dietitians Serve During Flood Emergency in Oregon 


Among the many volunteers who served with the American Red Cross in Portland, Ore- 
gon, during the emergency period following the Columbia River floods at Vanport City and 
the eastern section of Portland, were the local dietitians. Under the guidance of dietitians 
and dietetic interns, emergency feeding operations were organized in the mass shelters which 
were set up in twenty-four schools, churches, community centers, and the American Legion 
Hall. <A typical situation was that found at the Woodlawn Church, where dietitians super- 
vised neighborhood women in the preparation and serving of meals for Vanport evacuees. 
Since the church kitchen was small, only a small group of women worked at one time. The 
Red Cross supplied the evacuees with ample canned goods, as well as with perishable foods. 
After the dietitian had planned a nutritionally adequate menu for the day, the food was pre- 
pared and served by the neighborhood women. 

In addition to feeding the evacuees, it was necessary to prepare food for the scores of volun- 
teer men working to save important dikes in the eastern part of the county. The average 
food orders coming in through the night were for 200 and 300 lunches. Two types were 
prepared—hot and cold. The cold lunch was dispersed in the form of box lunches with two 
sandwiches, fresh fruit, cookies or doughnuts, coffee and milk, cigarettes, and candy. The 
hot lunch consisted of a hot casserole, such as chili, beef stew, or macaroni and cheese, with 
bread and butter sandwiches, fresh or canned fruit juice, cookies or doughnuts, coffee, and 
milk. It was often necessary to complete an order for 200 lunches in 15 or 20 min. After the 
food was prepared by volunteers who were supervised by a dietitian, serving equipment was 
provided and the entire order was transported by Red Cress motor service to its destination. 

When it became necessary to register the thousands of families who were made homeless by 
the floods, Red Cross disaster headquarters were set up in the Public Auditorium. Due to 
the large crowds, it was necessary to wait some time to register. After one day, it became 
apparent that the long waiting period was hard on small babies and children, and it was also 
difficult for the parents. Consequently, a nursery was improvised for one week. Dietitians 
were called upon for work in the nursery and in the kiddies’ canteen. Dietetic interns had 
the responsibility of helping make formulas. This was particularly difficult at first because 
few bottles were available and space and other equipment were limited. When the mothers 
could give the proper proportions for their babies’ formulas, these were used. Otherwise, 
two general formulas, devised by the doctors, were used: the one, for babies six months old or 
younger, consisted of 1 part milk, 2 parts water, and 1 Tbsp. of Karo; the other, for babies 
over six months old, was made up of 1 part milk, 1 part water, and 1 tablespoonful of Karo. 
Canned baby foods were also given to the older babies. Some difficulty was encountered 
at first in getting the children to eat, as they were frightened and somewhat skeptical about 
the entire situation. However, with a little persuasion, the eating problems were over- 
come. 

Another important place where dietitians gave expert aid was at the emergency Swan 
Island shelter, which housed families throughout most of the summer, or until they were 
able to find some kind of temporary housing. At this shelter, the dietitians took charge of 
planning adequate but economical menus. As a result many of the evacuees were eating 
adequate diets for the first time. 

A situation such as that found in the Oregon flood brings with it the realization that there 
are a number of ways in which dietitians and nutritionists can and should cooperate with 
the Red Cross, which is the first organization turned to in time of emergency. The dietitians 
of Portland have suggested that dietetic groups in the various cities keep a file of persons who 
are trained in food service and administration and learn more about the disaster service 
and resources of the American Red Cross.—From a report submitted to the Portland-M ultno- 
mah County Chapter of The American Red Cross by Betty Jones, President, Oregon Dietetic 
Association. 
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Cheerful dishful of REAL FooD Value! 
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Breakfast trays sing out big nourishment news when 
delicious Nabisco Shredded Wheat is the cereal 

dish of the day! Just as nourishing as a hot cereal — 
it’s full of wholesome, satisfying appetite-appeal 

for patients! And here’s the big plus for you — 

Nabisco Shredded Wheat’s a cinch to prepare and serve! 


~~ Py SO YEARS OF 


a i Aa \)\ I ecee §6=6 Eat a better breakfast— 
NATIONAL % m : x j i yl “a rae 


eat a cereal.” 





A.A.A.S. Meeting on Nutrition. Of 
special interest to nutritionists and dieti- 
tians will be the Food and Nutrition Ses- 
sion of the A.A.A.S. annual meeting to be 
held in Washington September 13-17. 
Thursday morning, September 16, the 
Food and Nutrition Session will be held 
in the Departmental Auditorium. Pro- 
fessor Anton J. Carlson of the University 
of Chicago will preside. The speakers 
are: Professor William A. Albrecht, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, who will speak on the 
subject, ‘“‘Nutrition and the Climatic 
Condition of Soil Development;’’ Profes- 
sor C. A. Elvehjem, University of Wis- 
consin, will speak on ‘‘Seven Decades of 
Nutrition Research;’’ and Dr. Margaret 
Mead, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, dealing with ‘‘Cultural Contexts of 
Nutritional Patterns.’’ Discussants will 
be Dr. R. R. Williams and Dr. Elmer M. 
Nelson, Chief, Vitamin Division, Food 
and Drug Administration. A general de- 
scription of the A.A.A.S. centennial anni- 
versary appeared in the August issue of 
the JOURNAL. 


WHO Approves Four Programs. The 
World Health Assembly which met in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in June and July 
has, on the recommendation of the pro- 
gram committee, granted priority to four 
programs in 1949. These are for com- 
bating malaria, tuberculosis, and vene- 
real disease on a global scale, and for the 
improvement of maternal and child 
health. Selection was determined not 
only by the widespread need for action 
but also because international coopera- 
tion in these fields has been proved fea- 
sible. Anadvisory committee of experts 
will be established and to implement 
the program, each will be represented by 
a special section in the WHO secretariat. 
The committees will have permanent 
status. 

Other programs were also approved 
for Assembly action. It has been pro- 
posed that a study be made of the prob- 
lems of environmental sanitation in 
order to combat water-borne and milk- 
borne diseases. Programs were approved 
on housing and town planning, industrial 
hygiene, medical care, medical rehabili- 
tation, and medical social work. Other 
programs to be acted upon in 1949 are 
public health administration, technical 
education, tropical and rural hygiene, 
alcoholism, drug addiction, and nutri- 
tion. 

Preliminary returns on a survey being 
conducted by WHO on the world’s de- 
mand for insulin and the possible supply 
indicated that there would be an ample 
supply if the pancreatic glands of slaugh- 
tered animals did not have to undergo 


A Notes 


refrigeration. In this connection, WHO 
is publishing a method by two German 
scientists by which the glands can be pre- 
served without the usual refrigeration. 

A recommendation has been made that 
WHO undertake a study of the cancer 
problem and that studies be continued 
in regard to rabies, trachoma, the hy- 
giene of seafarers, and rheumatoid dis- 
eases. The program committee approved 
the establishment of a world influenza 
center which would be located in the 
National Institute for Medical Research, 
London. International centers were ap- 
proved, too, for undulant fever and schis- 
tosomiasis (a parasitic disease found in 
tropical areas). A study of the need for 
establishing a WHO bureau to assist 
member countries in the purchasing of 
essential medical supplies and vital drugs 
and equipment will be submitted to the 
next World Health Assembly. 

In addition to selecting Geneva, Switz- 
erland, as the permanent headquarters 
for WHO, the Assembly recommended 
that regional offices be set up in the fol- 
lowing areas: Eastern Mediterranean, 
Western Pacific, Southeast Asia, Europe, 
and Africa. The European headquarters, 
serving the war-ravaged countries, would 
be discontinued as soon as a satisfactory 
level of health had been reached. No 
regional office for the Americas was 
recommended because of negotiations to 
integrate the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau with WHO. 


American Chemical Society Meeting. 
The 114th national meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society will be held in 
three sessions this year. The divided 
national meeting, first in the Society’s 
seventy-two-year history, was arranged 
to enable the maximum number of the 
57,000 members to attend. The Eastern 
Session was held in Washington, D. C. 
August 30 to September 3; the Midwest 
Session ran in St. Louis September 6 
to 10; and the Western Session took 
place in Portland September 13 to 17. 

Chemistry’s latest contribution to 
alleviation of the world food shortage, to 
the improvement of agricultural tech- 
niques and products, and to the unceas- 
ing war on disease will be stressed at the 
Washington session. Three awards were 
presented at a general assembly on 
Monday night, August 30. The Francis 
P. Garvan Medal honoring women in 
chemistry was given to Dr. Gerty T. 
Cori of the Washington University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, 1947 Nobel 
prize winner in medicine, for her work in 
biochemistry. The Eli Lilly & Company 
Prize in Biological Chemistry was pre- 
sented to Dr. Dilworth Wayne Woolley, 
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33-year-old blind scientist of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York, for studies of problems relat- 
ing to vitamins and antivitamins. Dr. 
Albert L. Lehninger, Assistant Professor 
of Biochemistry in the University of Chi- 
cago’s Department of Surgery and Bio- 
chemistry, received the Paul-Lewis Lab- 
oratories Award in enzyme chemistry for 
his research on the chemistry and 
metabolism of fatty acids. 

One of the highlights of the Midwest 
Session in St. Louis was the presenta- 
tion of America’s top chemistry honor, 
the Priestley Medal, to Dr. Edward R. 
Weidlein, Director of the Mellon Insti- 
tute for Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. 

At the meeting in Portland, Oregon, 
recent achievements of the nuclear chem- 
ist in the field of atomic energy, of the 
biological chemist in animal nutrition, 
and of the wood chemist in deriving 
sugars from wood were stressed. A 
symposium on ‘‘Marine Products’? was 
sponsored by the Division of Agricultural 
and Food Chemistry. Vitamin-bearing 
oils, fish meal, and practical uses for the 
waste of fisheries were discussed. The 
theme being presented by the Division of 
Biological Chemistry was that of animal 
metabolism and substances inhibiting 
growth. Another feature of the Port- 
land session was the presentation of 
the Borden Award in the chemistry of 
milk, to Dr. B. L. Herrington, Profes- 
sor of Dairy Chemistry at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Follow-up on National Health Assem- 
bly. Steps have been taken to continue 
the nation-wide cooperation stimulated 
by the National Health Assembly. The 
NHA steering committee has recom- 
mended organizing on a permanent vol- 
untary basis to provide a vehicle for 
carrying out the recommendations made 
by the Assembly when it met early in 
May. Its objectives will include: making 
plans and stimulating activities to meet 
national, state, and community health 
needs; encouraging local initiative, inter- 
est, support, and participation of the en- 
tire community in assessing their own 
health needs, and in developing their own 
programs for action; cooperating with 
both government and non-government 
organizations on national, state, and 
local levels; and stimulating regional, 
state, and local health conferences, with 
the broadest possible representation and 
support of both lay and _ professional 
groups. 


School Food Service Association. The 
School Food Service Association is to 
meet in Detroit at the Hotel Statler, 
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Aeccent 


THE MASTER SEASONING 
THAT ENHANCES FOOD FLAVOR 


You can readily notice the increased flavor appeal in 
foods prepared with Ac’cent. In the Restaurant, Hotel, 
and Hospital, this pure vegetable protein derivative makes 
food more palatable by intensifying the natural flavors in 
many dishes. Since it adds no color or flavor, basic recipes 
need not be changed. 


Discover for yourself how Ac’cent sharpens the appe- 
tite. Compare by adding a pinch to one of two servings 
of soup, chowder, or bouillon and taste the satisfying 
flavor improvement. Ac’cent also effectively enhances the 
natural flavors in vegetables, meat, fish, and poultry dishes. 


Write for a sample packet and literature describing 
the many ways of deriving more natural flavor from your 


Amino Products 


DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Ac cent is available in 4-0z., 1-lb. and 
10-Ib. sizes. If your distributor can- 
not supply you, place your order 
direct. 
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November 18 to 20. 
gram is as follows: 


The tentative pro- 


November 18 Morning 


Demonstration: Quantity Preparation 
of Raised Rolls—Helen Tweedale, 
Cass High School 

Trips to Schools, Commercial, and 
Industrial Food Service Operations 

Round Table Discussions: Employee 
Training; Layout and Equipment; 
and Safety in the Kitchen 


Afternoon 
General Session: School Meals at the 
Crossroads—Mary deGarmo Bryan 
Section Meetings: 

School Lunch: Report on School 
Lunch Legislation — Katherine 
Harris; Federal School Lunch Pro- 
grams—Margaret M. Morris; and 
Panel on Controlling Costs—Nata- 
lie Betts 

College Food Service—Nell Morris, 
presiding 

Industrial and Commercial Food 
Service—Carolyn K. Powell, pre- 
siding 

Demonstration: How to Standardize a 

Recipe—Margery Trott, Wayne Uni- 

versity Student Center. 


Evening 
General Session: Diet and Democracy 
—Dr. Jacob Meyer 


November 19 Morning 
Demonstration: Quantity Preparation 
of Simple Salads—Clara Shipp, 
Western High School Lunchroom 
Round Table Discussions: State and 
county directors and supervisors, 
city directors and supervisors, and 
lunchroom managers 


Afternoon 
General Session 
Is It Adequate—a homé-made yard- 
stick?—Dr. Dena Cederquist 
The School Lunch in a Functional 
Program—Dr. Stuart A. Courtis 
Round Table Discussions: Directors 
and supervisors; managers of lunch- 
rooms over 1000; managers of lunch- 
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rooms of 250 to 750; teacher- 
managers; university and college 
residence halls directors; and indus- 
trial and commercial managers 


Evening 
Banquet: Impressions of India and 
China Today—Mary Sweeny 


November 20 Morning 
Round Table Discussions: 
Nutrition Education—Mary Kava- 
naugh, presiding 
Good Housekeeping—Edna Gilbert, 
presiding 
Financing the School Lunch—Rod- 
ney Ashby, presiding 
General Session 
Menu Planning—Jane Porter 
Merchandising—Florence Lehlam 
Controlling Food Costs—Winifred 
Eliason 
Luncheon: Women, Historical 
Hysterical—Dr. Robert Drews 


and 


Alaska Health Projects. Arrange- 
ments have been made by the U. 8. 
Government to build a 400-bed, $6,000,- 
000 hospital at Anchorage, Alaska. 
Three-fourths of the beds will be for 
tuberculosis patients, the remainder for 
general medical and surgical patients. 
In the meantime, a field station has been 
established at Anchorage, intended to be 
the nucleus of a future Arctic Institute 
of Health. 


Research on the Rice Diet. At Duke 
University, Dr. Walter Kempner has re- 
ceived a grant of $10,500 from the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund for 
research on the effect of diet on mineral 
metabolism in renal and hypertensive 
disease. 


Food and Nutrition Research. A new 
publication has been released by the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council. It is entitled 
Survey of Food and Nutrition Research in 
the United States, 1947, contains 306 
pages, and is obtainable from the Na- 
tional Research Council for $1.00. The 
survey consists of a compilation of re- 


Army Announcements Concerning Personnel 


The following dietitian was appointed 
in the Officer Reserve Corps, Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps, Dietitian Sub- 
section: 


2nd Lt. Anna G. Wiegand, R-2529 


The War Department has released the 
following official list of names of Medical 
Department Dietitians (not previously 
announced) who have been separated 
from service: 


Lt. Colonel 


Burns, Helen C., R-10000, 79 Andrews St., Lowell, 
Mass. 


Captains 
Dickinson, Elizabeth H., R-1347, 62 Lancaster Rd., 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Messersmith, Luceil M., R-110, 1906 Market St., Lo- 
gansport, Ind. 


West, Gloria G., R-99, 2207 S. Dollison St., Spring- 
field, Mo. 


First Lieutenants 

Ashford, Olive I., R-941, #1, Maple Ave., Antrim, 
N. H. 

Cables ,Grace M. C., R-1040, Ludell, Kans. 

Cary, Lucille, R-323, 536 N. Mission Drive, San Ga- 
briel, Calif. 

Davis, Catherine D., R-2483, 218 Palmer Hill Rd., 
Riverside, Conn. 

Hagaman, Mary H., R-2257, Cherry & Iron St., Mar- 
ion, Va. 

Hvidston, Ruth M., R-2402, Edmor Apartments, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

Lanou, Frances M., R-2446, 48 Brookes Ave., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Liming, Barbara J., R-2462, 48 Ballard St., Newton 
Center, Mass. 

Reimers, Eleanor R., R-1087, 83 Haverford St., 
Hamden, Conn. 


Second Lieutenant 
Nathan, Natalie R., R-2495, 5523 Bartlett St., Pitts- 
burgh 17, Pa. 
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search pertaining to foods and nutrition 
in academic, governmental, and indus- 
trial laboratories. There are four sec- 
tions in the book: Section I classifies re- 
search projects by subject; Section I] 
lists the organizations conducting or sup- 
porting food and nutrition research; 
Section III is a list of professional per- 
sonnel engaged in food and nutrition re- 
search; and Section IV contains a com- 
prehensive subject index to food and 
nutrition research. The survey was 
made by The Committee on Survey of 
Food and Nutrition Research of the Food 
and Nutrition Board with the support of 
The Committee on Food Research of the 
Quartermaster Food and Container In- 
stitute for the Armed Forces. 


Nutrition Teaching Aids. Food value 
charts, useful for teaching nutrition to 
lay persons, are available at cost from the 
Nutrition Association of Greater Cleve- 
land, Room 1016, 1001 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Each set includes 
fifteen cards, 33 in. by 6} in., which illus- 
trate by colored bars the comparative 
food value of milk and coffee, whole milk 
and skim milk, fish and meat, and other 
commonly used foods. Single sets are 30 
cents; quantities of twenty-five or more 
are 25 cents a set. These charts were 
originally prepared for public health 
workers in Cleveland but are now avail 
able for general distribution. 


New Periodical. The Academic Press, 
Inc., has announced the publication of 
a new yearly periodical, to be titled 
Advances in Food Research. Each vol- 
ume will contain contributions covering 
human nutrition, food acceptance, pub- 
lic health, agriculture, and food tech- 
nology. Many articles will be concerned 
with specific commodity problems and 
will generally deal with problems in- 
volving one or more of the following 
characteristics of foods: nutritive value, 
acceptability, utility, storage life, health 
hazards, and sanitary quality. 


USDA Publication. A new booklet 
prepared by the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economies of the USDA 
is How Families Use Their Incomes. 
Called Miscellaneous Publication No. 653, 
this booklet may be obtained from the 
Supt. of Documents, U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. for 
30 cents. Within its sixty-four pages are 
charts and tables showing trends of a 
decade in our American way of handling 
family resources. Expenditures for 
food, clothes, housing, medical care, and 
other needs and wants are analyzed at 
different income levels and by families 
of different sizes and age levels. 


Dietetic Interns Graduate. On July 
28, nine dietetic interns completed their 
training at Cook County Hospital, Chi- 
cago. Certificates and A.D.A. pins were 
presented by the course director, Millie 
E. Kalsem. The graduates were: Betty 
Jean Cottle, Brigham Young University; 
Cornelia De Boer, Rosary College; Bar- 
bara Lundgren, Mundelein College; Ruth 
Kotz, Michigan State College; Marie C. 
Matte, Michigan State College; Marilyn 
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HOW DIGESTIBLE ARE YOUR PANCAKES? 


For generations, pancakes for breakfast, lunch 
or supper have been one of America’s favorite 
foods. Now scientists tell us that when pancakes 
are the light, tender kind, made from a carefully 
blended mixture, such as Aunt Jemima Ready- 
Mix, they are rich in important vitamins and 


minerals. 


Low Gluten Content Permits 


Faster Digestion 


The time taken by food to pass completely 
through the stomach is often taken as a measure 
of digestibility. Judged by this criterion, a 
serving of Aunt Jemima pancakes, butter and 
syrup, plus coffee and cream is easily digested. 
Such a breakfast passes through the stomach 
more rapidly than ordinary pancakes and even 
faster than such a simple meal as orange juice, 


buttered toast and coffee. The doctors who dis- 


covered this were “amazed” until they found 
that the ingredients of Aunt Jemima pancakes 
are “so selected as to yield a mixture of low 
gluten content, which permits greater speed of 


solution and attack by the salivary amylase” 


Use this “Favorite Dish” 
To Build Morale 


Dietitians agree that serving a favorite food on 
a patient’s tray increases morale. Aunt Jemima 
Pancakes are not only a favorite food with every 
age, but because of their unique composition 


are highly nutritious and easily digestible. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “VITAMIN SUMMARY” 


This handy booklet provides condensed information for you and your classes on the following subjects: 


1. The important vitamins, their functions and their chemical properties. 2. Recommgnded dietary 


allowances for all age groups—men, women and children. 3. Typical analyses of all Quaker food prod- 


ucts, including vitamin and mineral values. This excellent teaching aid also is available for class 


distribution. Order as many as you need. 


[------- 


Please send me 


Name 


Street 


powcr en ee ee ee renner eee 


MARY ALDEN, Test Kitchen, The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 4, Illinois 


copies of your free booklet, “Vitamin Summary.” 


To give variety to pancake meals use both kinds, & 
Aunt Jemima Pancakes and Aunt Jemima Buckwheats. 
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Noyes, Iowa State College; Marilyn Nye, 
Purdue University; Helen Schroeder, 
Michigan State College; and June Tanck, 
University of Illinois. 

Seventeen dietetic interns were grad- 
uated from the course at St. Mary’s 
Hospitul in Rochester, the evening of 
July 8. Certificates and A.D.A. pins 
were presented by Dr. Russell M. Wilder 
to the following interns: Marian Bender; 
Ruth Bergstrom; Mildred R. Calvin; 
Dolores J. Chapman; Sister M. Claude, 
O.S.F.; Sister M. Clemenza, O.8.F.; Sis- 
ter M. Cleophas, C.8S.B.; Mary Goodell ; 
Joan L. Hannon; Sister Mary Helen, 
O.S.F.; Anne V. Kramolowsky; Ellen E. 
Kurtz; Sister Lucy Mary, C.S.J.; Sister 
M. Moira, O.S.F.; Elizabeth H. Schlichte 
Elsie Vargo; and Sister M. Vitalia, O.S.F. 
In addition, an award was presented to 
Ruth Bergstrom as the outstanding 
member of the graduating class. Miss 
Bergstrom received a check to cover full 
expenses to the national convention of 
A.D.A. in Boston in October. Honor- 
able mention was awarded to Sister Mary 
Helen and Sister Mary Moira. 

On June 21, a tea was given at the 
Stanford University Hospitals, San Fran- 
cisco, honoring the three interns com- 
pleting training. Certificates were pre- 
sented by Dr. Anthony J. J. Rourke, 
Physician Superintendent of the hospi- 
tal. Helen Hawver Anderson, Director 
of Dietetics, presented the A.D.A. pins. 
The graduates were: Katherine Stauton, 
Universit y of Georgia; Pattie Webb, Pur- 
due University; and Marjorie Whitaker, 
Oregon State College. 

At the University of Kansas Medical 
Center, Kansas City, four dietetic interns 
completed their year of postgraduate 
training July 31. They are: Mary Mar- 
garet Fennesy, St. Mary’s College; Faye 
I. Hayes, Kansas State College; Dorothy 
Hopkins, Iowa State College; and Jo Ann 
Jorden, Kansas State College. 

The Veterans Administration Hospital 
at Hines, Illinois, graduated their class 
of dietetic interns on Jule 9. Donetta 
Cox, Acting Chief Dietitian, presented 
the certificates, and Bonnie F. Beilfuss, 
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Instructor in Dietetics, gave each intern 
her cap and A.D.A. pin. The graduates 
were: Mary AuBuchon, Rosemarie Brost, 
Mary Jane Clements, Mary Virginia Gar- 
land, Lois Good, Beverly Hallback, Irene 
Hogan, Lucile Holman, Margaret Kolze, 
Mary Kraemer, Mary Jane Lang, Evelyn 
Lindberg, Virginia Magliolo, Virginia 
Maiers, Lucille Nanfelt, Donna Rising, 
and Beatrice Wanta. 


New Red Cross Director. Pauline 
Murrah has been appointed the new 
national Director of American Red Cross 
Nutrition Service. Miss Murrah, who is 
an A.D.A. member, was formerly the Nu- 
trition Director of the North Atlantic 
Area of the Red Cross. Her previous 
experience includes positions as Nutri- 
tion Director for the Los Angeles and 
New York Chapters. 


New Canadian Dietetic Association 
Officers. At their annual meeting in 
June, the members of the Canadian Die- 
tetic Association elected officers for 1948- 
49. They are as follows: Honorary Pres- 
ident, Violet M. Ryley of T. Eaton Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario; Honorary Vice- 
President, Marjorie Bell of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; President, Kathleen Jeffs of 
T. Eaton Co. Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; 
President-Elect, Margaret Clark of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, Ottawa, On- 
tario; Vice-President, Helen Farrell, 
Montreal, Quebec; Secretary, Dorothy 
Shantz of Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec; and Treasurer, Elsie 
Watt, Anne de Bellevue, Quebec. 


Home Economics at Pennsylvania 
State College. Next January a School of 
Home Economies will be established at 
Pennsylvania State College. It will be 
the ninth school on the campus and the 
first to be organized since 1930. There 
are now 375 students at the college major- 
ing in home economics. 


« Library Material. A publication of 
the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Hines, Illinois, has been added to the 
A.D.A. Library and is available for loan 


New Appointments, Veterans Administration 


The following hospital appointments of dietitians (not previously 
announced) have been made by the Veterans Administration 


Name Position 


Location 


Branch No. 5 


Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 


Elizabeth Hope Bason 
Marylila Bibb 
Dorothy Bolus 

Mary Caroline Bradley 
Elizabeth G. Clark 
Eleanor I. Thompson 
Bernice Steele 

Sarah C. Stulb 


Edith Wagoner 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Lake City, Fla. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Chamblee, Ga 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Branch No 


Dorothy H. Jett Staff Dietitian 


Dayton, Ohio 


Branch No. ! 


Shirley Pales Staff Dietitian 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


Branch No. 1 


Ardith A. Kephart 
Hazal Eve Mouton 
Jean D. Springer 


Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 


Dallas, Tex. 
Alexandria, La 
New Orleans, La. 


Branch No. 1? 


Virginia Holliday Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 


Staff Dietitian 


Beatrice Nathanson 
Blanche Helen Parker 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
teno, Nev. 
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to members. It is a Class Instruction 
Manual in Nutrition and Diet Therapy 
for Dietetic Department Employees. 


Consumer Booklet on Babies. Public 
Health Affairs Pamphlet No. 141, is 
titled Enjoy Your Child—Ages 1, 2, and 
3. The section on feeding includes a 
discussion on the implements for the 
young child, the atmosphere of meal 
times, and the problem of helping chil- 
dren to feed themselves. The booklet 
may be obtained from the Publie Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, for 20 cents. 


Academy of Restaurateurs. Students 
of the restaurant management course at 
Ohio State University have formed the 
Academy of Restaurateurs. All univer- 
sity or college students participating in 
any type of restaurant management cur- 
ricula will be eligible for membership. 

The purpose of this organization is to 
foster professional standards, to help 
members to know each other, and to 
promote an interest in restaurant man- 
agement among college students and a 
closer association between the students 
and persons already engaged in the 
restaurant industry. The organization 
was initiated by the Ohio State Restau- 
rant Association and students are con- 
sidered student members of the Associa- 
tion. 


New Uses of Waste from Food Proc- 
essing. Research at the Western Re- 
gional Laboratory of the Department of 
Agriculture indicates that waste from 
canneries and other food processing plants 
may be used to make concentrated feed 
for poultry and other livestock or for 
producing antibiotics. Waste from the 
canning of pears, it has been found, is 
suitable for growing yeast with high pro- 
tein and vitamin content which can be 
used as a concentrate and mixed with 
other products as part of the feed ration 
for poultry. Waste from canning pears 
amounts to almost 100,000 tons a year, 
and it is estimated that if half of this 
quantity were used in the manufacture of 
yeast, it would produce about 1500 tons 
of the concentrated feed and have a value 
of more than $250,000 annually. 

Processing plants also discard over 
70,000 tons of asparagus butts annually. 
Research has now developed a practical 
process for producing asparagus juice 
from this waste and for concentrating it 
for convenience in storage and handling. 
This juice has proved to be a good me- 
dium for growing a number of micro- 
organisms, including Bacillus subtilis, 
which produces the newly identified anti- 
biotic, subtilin. 


How to Peel Hard Cooked Eggs. The 
following directions for peeling hard- 
cooked eggs have been prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture: 

As soon as the egg is cooked, cool it 
immediately under running water to 
loosen the shell, prevent overcooking and 
a dark ring around the yolk, and make 
handling easier. Crack the shell by tap- 
ping against a hard edge or with a spoon. 
Then loosen it by rolling the eggs be- 
tween the hands. Hold the egg under 
water and begin peeling at the large end 
where there is an air space. The cold 
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EVERY COMMERCIAL 
COOKING NEED... iz; 


good business to thoose the 
e most other buyers choose! 


PP ae 


Now, new design—new features have put 
Garland, the leader, still farther ahead. 
Today—more than ever, it’s sound purchas- 
ing practice to see Garland before you buy. 
You'll find that for better cooked food—it’s 
Garland! For economy—it’s Garland! For 


GARLAN D2<=—. 


Heavy Duty Ranges « Restaurant Ranges « Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers 


etna a a a) 


speed— it’s Garland. For capacity—it’s Gar- 
land! For flexible control—it’s Garland. By 
every standard of value— it’s Garland all the 
way! Don’t miss the leader. See your Garland 
dealer before you buy. All models avail- 
able for manufactured, natural or L-P gases. 


Roasting Ovens «+ Griddles +* Counter Griddles 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, 


eee 


CONSULT YouR 
# FOOD SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT DEALER 
ME IS AN EXPERT ADVISOR 


TREND 15 TO GAS 


EE ALL 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 


e Toasters 


MICHIGAN 
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water helps ease off the shell and washes 
away any bits left on the white. 


Food Supplies. The following foods 
are expected to be plentiful in Septem 
ber, according to the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 


Fresh produce and fruits 
Apples Oranges 
Celery Potatoes, Irish 
Grapes Tomatoes 
Lemons 
Canned foods 
Apple juice Peanut butter 
Apples Peas 
Apple sauce Prunes (purple plums) 
Fruit spreads Tomato catsup 
Grapefruit Tomato juice 
segments Tomato paste 
Honey Tomato purée 
Orange and 
grapefruit juice, 
blended 


Miscellaneous foods 
Eggs 
Fish, fresh and frozen 
Pecans 


Vows of Slike Pesiaitiileie 


California Dietetic Association. The 
Bay Area Section of the California Die- 
tetic Association met at the St. Francis 
Hospital in San Francisco on May 11 to 
hear an address on ‘‘ Public Relations for 
Women” by Madonna Todd, Public Rela- 
tions and Advertising Director for the 
B & T Advertising Service and Educa- 
tional Director for radio station KQW. 

The annual meeting of the year, a pic- 
nic, was held on June 15 at the Herrick 
Memorial Hospital, Berkeley. At this 
meeting the election of officers for the 
coming year took place. The results 
were as follows: Chairman, Mary Ver- 
kuyl, Community Hospital, San Mateo; 
Vice-Chairman, Margaret Rosenmeier, 


BLODGETT “#rex OVENS 


BAKING 


kee SED 


HE POPULAR No. 959 
One of 22 models im. standard black or all- 
Monel metal, for all types of gases. 


LEVEL-OPENING 
COUNTERBALANCED 
DOORS 


1” HIGH BAKING 
COMPARTMENTS 


SIMPLICITY OF 


IGNITION AND 
SERVICE 


12” HIGH ROAST 
COMPARTMENT 


EXTRA STRONG 
DOORS 
eens 
LEGS 


ROASTING i 
HAVE 


OF 


ye 


COOKING 


[a7 Wael tase 


4" FIBERGLAS 
INSULATION 


SMOOTH 
SURFACES 


HEAVY 
STAINLESS 
BAFFLE 


PROVISION 
FOR EXTRA 
SHELF 


NON-WARP- 
ING DECKS 


ACCURATE 
CONTROL 


ALL PARTS 
ENCLOSED 


STAINLESS 
KNOBS & 
-— HANDLES 


SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION 


Blodgett's “BASIC THREE” sections provide twenty-two oven 
models, from which to “tailor-make” your requirements for bakery, 
pastry shop, roasting and cooking operations. Sectional construction 


also assures fast heating, even heat distribution, accurate control 
and flexibility. Close control of temperature and generous compart- 
ment size assure high production. 
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THE co AVE AEZAT SS. INC, 


50 LAKESIDE AVE., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Veterans Administration, San Francisco; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Stock- 
dyk, University of California Hospital, 
San Francisco. 

The April meeting of the Los Angeles 
Section was held in conjunction with the 
Home Economics Association on Satur- 
day morning, April 17, at the Southern 
California Gas Company. The topic of 
the day was ‘Careers in Home Eco- 
nomies.’? A home economics teacher, a 
dietitian, a home economist in business, 
and a homemaker were introduced to the 
group. Each gave a short talk on the 
opportunities and types of work in her 
particular field. A clever two-act skit 
entitled, ‘‘How Not to Interview for a 
Position’’ was presented by members of 
the Home Economies Association. Sev- 
eral schools exhibited material to illus- 
trate the variety of careers open to girls 
interested in home economics. 

On May 10 a meeting was held at the 
Methodist Hospital, Los Angeles. Dr. 
Joseph Pessin, Director of Professional 
Education at the Brentwood Hospital, 
Veterans Administration Center, Los 
Angeles, addressed the group on ‘‘ Nutri- 
tion and Psychiatry.”’ 

Officers for the coming year are: Chair- 
man, Grace Stumpf; Vice-Chairman, 
Lillian Emoff; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florence MceGucken. 

The San Diego Section held its April 
meeting at the Nurses’ Home, Scripps 
Metabolic Clinic. Helen B. Anderson, 
assisted by several other members, pre- 
sented a paper on dental caries. The 
May meeting was a dinner at which Helen 
Walsh, President-Elect of the A.D.A., 
was guest of honor. 


Hawaii Dietetic Association. The 
Hawaii Dietetic Association was organ- 
ized in April, 1939. At that time Mrs. 
Bessie Brooks West, who was visiting in 
the Islands, met with a group of home 
economists and hospital dietitians and 
made plans for the organization. In 
January, 1946, the affiliation with A.D.A. 
took place. 

All during the war the group took an 
active part in nutrition programs. The 
members have been active, too, in many 
community nutrition and vocational 
guidance programs, and are credited with 
the following publications: (a) Cooking 
for a Crowd, published in 1945 as a project 
of the Community Nutrition Section. It 
contains a collection of recipes in quan- 
tities for fifty people. (b) Home Eco- 
nomics as a Career, prepared in 1946 as a 
project of the Professional Education 
Section in conjunction with the Voca- 
tional Guidance Department of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. (ce) The 
Hawaii Diet Manual, 1947, a project of 
the Diet Therapy Section. 

At the present, there are thirty-seven 
members of the Hawaii Dietetic Associa- 
tion, twenty of whom are hospital dieti- 
tians. The remainder of the members 
are employed in the teaching profession, 
school lunch program, and in public 
health and community nutrition. Al- 
though there are newly created positions 
in the territorial and city institutions, 
turnover in Honolulu hospitals has not 
been great. Many mainland dietitians 
have come to the Islands seeking posi- 
tions, only to find that there are not 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
DIET CAN'T BE 
OVERSTRESSED! 


Whether a person 
is fat—lean— 

or in-between— 
Diet is 

important! 
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EATING FOR HEALTH 


by PEARL LEWIS, B.S., Consultant Dietitian, 
formerly Dietitian, Kahler Hospital and 
Hotel (Mayo Clinic), Rochester, Minn. 


This book is a study of foods, and their 
relation to the human body, as well as a 
plan of Eating for Health. The author 
explains why the body requires food and 
which foods contain specific nutrients 
essential to maintain health. She pre- 
sents a simple discussion of scientific 
facts concerning proteins, carbohy- 
drates, fats, minerals, vitamins, and 
water—telling how these foods are re- 
lated to the structures and functions of 
the body. The physiology of the body 
and a study of nutritional processes is 
reviewed briefly but adequately. Foods 
for good nutrition are listed, and dietary 
plans for normal persons of different 
age groups are provided. This book 
will prove must useful to the stu- 
dent of dietetics, nutrition, and home 
economics. 


July 
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DANGER! CURVES AHEAD! 


by MIRIAM LINCOLN, M.D., F.A.c.P., Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Medicine, School of 
Medicine, University of Washington. 


The person who finds himself or herself 
putting on weight—will find some sound 
advice in this book Dr. Lincoln points 
out how weight can be controlled by 
eating and how the food of a corrective 
diet can be good, varied, and tasty. 
She explains how overeating results from 
(and, indeed, is even the cause of) 
certain social and psychological malad- 
justments. She further explains how 
emotional problems, anxieties, and frus- 
trations may be more pertinent to 
solution of the weight problem than the 
matter of balancing calories, minerals, 
and vitamins, in the daily diet. She 
offers complete directions for weight 
reducing with diet lists and menus. 
Information contained herein is safe, 
accurate, and simply worded with many 
case illustrations. 


September Probably $2.50 


Association 


Three new books on diet 
written by authorities in 
this field. Designed to 
offer the layman the lat- 
est knowledge on a sub- 
ject pertinent 

to him. 


OVERWEIGHT IS CURABLE 


by WILFRED DORFMAN, M.D., Practicing Phy- 
sician and DORIS JOHNSON, Dietitian, Pres- 
byterian Hospital. 


This is a study of the causes of over- 
weight, the correlations of appetite and 
emotional factors, childhood habits, 
heredity, ete. The authors show the 
relation of overweight to longevity, 
heart disease, diabetes, surgical risk, 
diseases of the digestive tract, preg- 
nancy, and nervousness. The reasons 
for obesity, its effects, and the methods 
of treatment are made understandable 
to those who are overweight. There is 
a full discussion of normal nutrition and 
considerable information pertaining to 
low caloric diets under various condi- 
tions. This book offers an intelligible 
summary of the latest existing medical 
knowledge on obesity. It should appeal 
to all who have a real interest in nutri- 
tion and its progress and to all who are 
overweight and who have a sincere 
desire to lose weight. 


October Probably $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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many available. Dietitians wishing in- 
formation regarding available vacancies 
should write to the Director of Dietetics, 
The Queen’s Hospital, Honolulu 9, 
Hawaii. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. The 
members of the Chicago Dietetic Associa- 
tion entertained hospital superintend- 
, medical directors, and friends at a 
public relations dinner April 28. Follow- 
ing a Smorgasbord at the Swedish Club, 
Bonnie Beilfuss, president of the Chicago 
group, introduced the guests of honor. 
Speaker of the evening was Dr. Roger W. 


ents 


Vent hood 
carries off 
the vapor. 


Pre-flush sink. 


Dishwashing machine 

that propels the racks 

automatically through 

the washing and rins 
ing sprays 
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DeBusk, Executive Director of Evanston 
Hospital. 

The dietetic interns of Chicago have 
recently formed their own organization. 
Two interns have been elected from each 
internship in the Chicago area to form 
the executive board. Elizabeth Sears, 
dietitian at Billings Hospital, is the staff 
adviser. The hospitals represented by 
this new organization include Billings, 
Cook County, Michael Reese, and Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital at Hines. 


Kansas Dietetic Association. A booth 
was prepared by the Kansas Dietetic 


Return rack-slide next to wall; 

carries racks by gravity, on rollers, 

back to the soiled-dish end of 
machine. 


Extra storage space for, 
clean dishes around corne . 


Stainless steel storage sheives. 


Are you planning to install 


MODERN Dish Washing 


Equipment? Study this picture— 


—you’ll see some of the best recent improvements: Return slide for 


racks ... Pre-flush sink . 


..- Plenty of storage space, utilizing the 
corner and stainless steel shelves .. 


- Atmosphere kept clear ...and 


a dishwashing machine that propels the racks through automatically, 


assuring correct timing of the wash and rinse. 
Conveyor and Door Type machines . 


needs. 


We also build Belt 
-.a complete line, to meet any 


Write for the Champion catalog. 


CHAMPION DISH WASHING MACHINE CO., Erie, Pa. 
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Association for the 18th annual home 
economics Hospitality Days, held on 
April 17 in Kansas City. Approximately 
1650 high school girls and teachers from 
ninety-four Kansas towns saw the ex- 
hibit, which used the theme ‘Spotlight 
on Dietetics.’”” The A.D.A. pamphlet 
‘Dietitians in Demand”’ and the Kansas 
City Dietetic Association pamphlet ‘‘ Die- 
tetics Now Playing in the Spotlight” 
were distributed. 

The Kansas and Greater Kansas City 
Dietetic Associations cooperated in de- 
signing a booth for display at the meet- 
ing of the Midwest Hospital Association. 
The theme was ‘“‘Food—The Foundation 
of Nations.” 

The dietetic institute which was spon- 
sored by Margaret Gillam of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association in Kansas 
City, April 12 to 13, was attended by 106 
dietitians and hospital administrators. 
Representatives came from sixteen dif- 
ferent states as well as the District of 
Columbia. Experts in personnel man- 
agement, cost control, architecture, and 
sanitation took part as speakers or as 
leaders of the discussions. Faculty 
members from Kansas included L. C. 
Austin; Sister Bernadine; Margaret 
Blaylock; Ruth Gordon; Ada Lovett; 
Charlet B. Newell; Bessie Brooks West, 
and Norma Jean Winn. 


Louisiana Dietetic Association. The 
annual meeting of the Louisiana Hos- 
pital Association and the Louisiana 
Dietetic Association was held in New 
Orleans at the Roosevelt Hotel, June 
17 and 18. After the Welcoming Lunch- 
eon, a joint meeting was held. Addresses 
were as follows: 

“Organization of Hospital Pay-Cafe- 
terias’’ by Mary Harrington, Direc- 
tor, Dietary Department, Harper 
Hospital, Detroit, Michigan. 

‘Public Relations and Hospital Prob- 
lems”? by C. J. Foley, Secretary of 
Council of Public Relations, American 
Hospital Association, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

‘Attitudes in Management’”’ by Robert 
Elsasser, Management Analyst of 
New Orleans. 

At a joint meeting Friday afternoon, 
June 18, Anna M. Tracy, Director of 
Food Service, Florida State University, 
spoke on ‘“‘This Business of Food.’ 
Miss Tracy was followed by Kenneth 
Williamson, Assistant Director, Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, whose topic 
was “The Hospital’s Task Force.” 
Violett O’Reilly, Principal of the L. E. 
Rabouin Vocational High School, New 
Orleans, spoke on the subject, ‘‘Are We 
Ready?”’ Antone G. Singsen, Assistant 
Director of Blue Cross Plan Commission, 
Chicago, spoke on ‘‘ Blue Cross—Hospi- 
tal Relations.”’ In the evening an in- 
formal banquet completed the annual 
meeting. 


Minnesota Dietetic Association. Plans 
were made by the Minnesota Dietetic 
Association to display their vocational 
guidance exhibit at the Minnesota State 
Fair, August 28 to September 6. The 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Dietitians in Demand’’ was 
distributed at the same time. 
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12-0z. Can Makes 4 
Gallons of Beverage 


This can when packed contained 7.69 GMS. of 
VITAMIN C (Ascorbic Acid) and .0649 GMS. VITA- 
MIN B; (Thiamine Hydrochloride). 


The FINISHED BEVERAGE, made according to direc- 
tions on label, will contain 120 MGS. VITAMIN C, 
1.0 MG. of VITAMIN B, and 116.3 CALORIES, TO 
EACH 8-0Z. GLASS. 


This provides 100 and 400 per cent respectively of 
the adult minimum daily requirements for VITA- 
MINS B; and C. 


19 OUNCES of FRESH NATURAL, tree-ripened FRUIT 
JUICE was used in the making of this 12- ounce 
can of DEHYDRATED SUNWAY BEVERAGE BASE. 
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Sunway Beverage Base makes it possible to supply nutritious bev- 
erage juices at a moment’s notice in hospitals, institutions, etc. A 
beverage base that furnishes high nutritional values of citrus juices 
and of ascorbic acid and thiamine hydrochloride... at a minimum 
of expense. 


These delicious new dehydrated fruit juice flavors are developed 
by a new and exclusive process and are Easy to Prepare—just 
add water and sweeten. 


So Economical to Use—One 12-ounce can of SUNWAY BEV- 
ERAGE BASE makes 4-gallons of fruit flavored beverage, and costs 
only $1.50. Cost of 8-oz. glass of “Sunway,” including sugar is 
approximately 21% cents. 

If you have not tried SUNWAY BEVERAGE BASE, send for de- 
tails today. 


Sunway Beverage Base has been accepted 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


rr 


SUNWAY Fruit Producis 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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|Pennsylvania*{ Dietetic Association. 
The Philadelphia Dietetic Association 
has made plans}for its projects of the 
coming year. The general plan fol- 
lowed during the past year will be de- 
veloped further. The Diet Therapy 
Committee has selected twenty-four 
members to carry on its work. The 
committee will continue the classes of 
instruction for diabetic patients at the 
County Medical Building. They will 
also prepare low-cost diets for the Health 
and Welfare Council and will work gen- 
erally to improve methods and means of 
contact with the medical profession and 
allied medical groups by offering assist- 
ance with dietary problems. 






Today's modern methods of 
caring for babies are typi- 
fied by this sanitary, well 
regulated hospital nursery. 





The Administration Section has four 
definite aims for the coming year: (a) 
to work on an outline for training of stu- 
dents at the Dobbins Vocational School; 
(b) to plan part of the program of the 
Food Institute Day for next year; (c) to 
give special attention to methods of help- 
ing administrative dietitians in the im- 
mediate area with their current prob- 
lems; and (d) to collaborate with the 
Professional Education Section on 
courses to improve the status of the ad- 
ministrative dietitian. Advisers for this 
project are Evelyn Carpenter, Elizabeth 
Miller, and Margaret Heubert. 

The Professional Education Section 
has made plans as follows: (a) to con- 
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tinue with the questionnaires which will 
be sent to members to secure information 
on the dietitian’s need for refresher and 
credit. courses in local colleges and uni- 
versities; (b) to work with the Diet 
Therapy Committee on classes and in- 
structional material; and (c) to plan a 
comprehensive program for the Section 
meeting. 

The Community Nutrition Section 
will make plans with the Health and 
Welfare Council for working in an ad- 
visory capacity with the community 
nursing homes in the Philadelphia area. 
The Section will also cooperate with the 
Diet Therapy Committee on developing 
low-cost diets, and will plan an inclusive 


, Section Meeting. 


The Publicity Committee, which is 


| in charge of public relations, will pub- 
| licize the activities of the Diet Thera- 


py Committee. Already arrangements 
have been made for two fall radio inter- 
views. In addition, a radio program 
to take place in the spring has been 
planned for the Vocational Guidance 
Committee. 


Tennessee Dietetic Association. Mem- 
bers of the Memphis Dietetic Association 
were given space in the Memphis Dairy 
Council Booth during the Mid-South 
Food Show. The leaflet, “About Dieti- 
tians,’’ compiled and mimeographed by 
the Memphis group, was distributed 
along with ‘Dietitians in Demand.” 
Dietitians and dietetic interns partici- 
pated in making the exhibit a success. 
A three-panel screen at the back of the 


SEPT 


Rt 


exhibit table listed opportunities for girls " 
in dietetics and showed pictures of some be 
ee ee of the dietetic interns from Kennedy 
acebitthed. tus ebidede Hospital at work and at play. Also dis- p! 
ioned incubators were kept played was a map showing the locations R 
warm by adding hot water of dietetic internships throughout the 
to warming tanks, - ee ae | | U.S. To supplement this publicity for lh 
Bettman Archive | the profession, arrangements were made K 
with one of the radio stations for spot 
ae . 3 announcements telling of the opportuni- i 
r o g r ]} s § i rm Va ny Ss ]@ re t u r y ties in the field of dietetics. Another 
station carried an interview which fea- 
| tured Edith Graham, Chief Dietitian at 
@ 1847-1948 not only marked a century of almost fabu- | Kennedy Hospital, and one of the die- ’ 


lous progress in medical science. The same years showed | 


similar advancement in the science of kitchen engineering 
and the art of kitchen equipment fabrication .». . the 





tetic interns. 
The vocational guidance program in 
Tennessee is not limited to Memphis. 


| Contacts with schools, guidance workers, 


radio stations, and newspapers are being 


3 , : made by members in Chattanooga, I 
century in which Van has pioneered for the industry. Knoxville, Cookeville, and Oak Ridge. 

| I 
@ Hospital administrators and their architects regu- | 


larly ask Van for suggestions when planning new projects, 


revisions or expansions. 


=e tion _Aetivi ties 


Mademoiselle Points Up Dietetics. 
In the Jobs and Futures News column 
of the July issue of Mademoiselle the 


opportunities for a career in dietetics 

| are enumerated. The suggestion is 

e | made that girls interested, write to the 
office of the A.D.A. for a copy of A 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD Bibliography of Dietetic Careers. An 


DIVISION OF THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. | excellent response to this suggestion has 
Branches In Principal Citles | been received, and the A.D.A. office has 


| sent out a number of Bibliographies, 
341 EGGLESTON AVENUE CINCINNATI 2, OHIO | along with our other free vocational 


material. 
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Vv If yours is a QUANTITY FOOD 
preparation problem, send for: 








“Canned Food Recipes for Serving Fifty’ A 64-page 


book crammed with tested recipes, new ideas, time-saving 






preparation methods plus a whole section on menu planning! 






Recipes developed and tested under special grants in the 






Institutional Divisions of the University of Washington and 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. Sorry, this book 







is not available for student distribution. 






V If yours is a SCHOOL LUNCH service problem, 
you ll want this Triple-Help School Lunch Kit! 


(a) “School Lunch Recipes Using Canned Foods” 
Pattern menus—recipes in servings of 25 and 50. Wonderful 
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aid in ALL school lunch preparation. Special sections of HOME 


OSM EC Mb EO ecolcecurcomm” NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


computed to fulfill government nutritional requirements. 1739 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 















Fill out coupon. Materials sent without cost. | 
To: Home Economics Division 
National Canners Association 
1739 H Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


(b) “Quantity Recipes Using Canned Foods” Handy as 
can be—a supplemental handbook of tested recipes serving 50. 






(c) “Canned Food Tables” Helps you quick-check vitamin 






PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING MATERIALS: 


COPIES OF “CANNED FOODS RECIPES FOR 


! 

| 

content of canned foods—gives you a chart form of servings | 
SERVING FIFTY”. 
| 

| 

| 

! 








per can. 





COPIES OF THE THREE-PIECE SCHOOL LUNCH 
SERVICE UNIT. 











NAME 





Node: A limited number of School Lunch Kits 
are also available for Senior College students in 
Institutional Management. 
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City. 
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More Aid to Foreign Libraries. Since 
the report of the work of the Professional 
Education Section committee on “ Assist- 
ance to Libraries in Needy Countries” 
was made in the July issue of the Jour- 
NAL, information has been received 
from several more state and local asso- 
ciations. The following reports indi- 
cate the progress that is being made: 

Wisconsin and Milwaukee Dietetic 
Associations have written to seven 
libraries in Greece, China, Manila, Italy 
and Poland asking if they would like 
subscriptions to the Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association and Nutri- 
tion Reviews. 

West Virginia Dietetic Association: 
‘‘We would like to have the address of a 
protégé.’’ As a result of this request, 
the association has been sent the ad- 
dresses of libraries in Germany and 
China. 

Also of interest in this regard is the 
special project which has been assumed 
by the School of Home Economics and 
the World Student Service Committee 
of the University of Massachusetts. 
These groups are giving assistance to 
the organization of the first college home 
economics department in Poland. In 
addition to donating $1000 for equip- 
ment and collecting textbooks and cloth- 
ing, these organizations sent a complete 
file of our JourNAL. Another com- 
plete file of the JouRNAL was sent to 
the Lester Institute in Shanghai, China. 


Conference on Citizenship. Jennie 


WHITE WHEAT BREAD 


® 
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The Chicoge Dieteric Supply MO" 
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Barton Nichols and Emma Hall were 
the A.D.A. representatives at the Third 
National Conference on Citizenship, 
held in Washington, D. C., May 16 to 19. 
On Monday, May 17, the general topic. 
for discussion was the ‘‘World-Minded 
American Citizen.’’ Tuesday’s discus- 
sion was devoted to ‘Basic Human 
Rights and Attendant Responsibilities.” 
On Wednesday attention was given to 
the subject, ‘‘Citizenship in Action in 
the Local Community.’”’ In addition to 
the group discussions, addresses on the 
various aspects of citizenship were given 
by Attorney General Tom C. Clark, 
Carl B. Hyatt, and other prominent 
persons active in the citizenship pro- 
gram. 


Radio Broadcast on Dietetics. A 
radio script featuring the dietitian has 
been prepared by the American Red 
Cross. Records have been made and 
distributed to radio stations through- 
out the country. The program was used 
by some stations during the month of 
August; other stations will feature it 
during September. 
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The Detroit-Michigan Stove Company 
has announced a complete new line of 


heavy duty ranges and attachments. 


ee 


SALT-FREE WHITE BREAD 


Tasty and Nourishing—Convenient to Use 


For the cardiac patient, and others whose sodium intake 


SEND FOR 
INFORMATION 


must be limited. C-D WHITE WHEAT BREAD is a 


yeast bread, prepared without the use of salt or milk. 
Baked in tins and sealed as soon as it leaves the oven, to 
Natural sodium content: 


protect freshness and flavor. 
0.024% 


1750 W. Van Buren St. 


Useful information on 
CELLU FOODS for Low Salt 
Diets available on request. 


CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Models in the new line, known as the 
45-29 Series, include ranges with all 
hot top, open top, and fry top, all with 
or without ovens. New features in- 
clude Flo-Line Design, larger Even- 
Temp oven, loop style oven burner, ¢ 
new system of flue ventilation, new 
Dura-Bilt oven heat control, and new 
type Under-Lock high shelf brackets. 
Attachments too have been redesigned. 
Matching companion units include a new 
combination griddle and broiler and a 
new deep fat fryer. 

Announcement has been made by the 
American Can Company that 78 per 
cent of the natural rubber formerly 
used in can manufacture has now been 
replaced by man-made rubber such as 
buna-S and butyl. The rubber is used 
in the form of ‘sealing compounds” 
which are folded invisibly between 
layers of compressed metal around the 
top and bottom rims of all air-tight cans. 
Although natural rubber was used ex- 
clusively before the war, the new syn- 
thetics have proved so much better that 
natural rubber is now used for only a 
few specialized kinds of sealing com- 
pounds. 

A new leaflet has been published by 
the Borden Company, giving recipes in 
which the product, Starlac (dry skim 
milk), can be used. Recipes for main 
dishes, milk drinks, and desserts are in- 
cluded. 

Now available throughout the U. S. 
are the following baby foods put out by 
Gerber Products Company: strained and 
chopped veal, liver, and beef. Better 
color, flavor, and quick separation of 
meat into particles suitable for infant 
diets are claimed for the product through 
the use of a process now being patented. 
These meats are the product of the col- 
laboration of the joint research staffs of 
the Gerber Products Company and of 
Armour and Company, who supply the 
meats. Professional reference leaflets 
are available through the Nutrition De- 
partment, Gerber Products Company, 
Fremont, Michigan, together with refer- 
ence cards giving nutritive breakdowns 
of the products. 

A booklet entitled, Use of Fresh Cit- 
rus Fruits in Hospitals and Other Insti- 
tutions, has been prepared by the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange. The 
four sections of the booklet are as fol- 
lows: Section I. Suggestions for the 
Administrative Dietitian; Section II. 
Suggestions for the Dietitian Who Feeds 
the Personnel; Section III. Suggestions 
for the Dietitian Who Feeds the Pa- 
tient; Section IV. Suggestions for the 
Dietitian Who Teaches. Quantities of 
the booklet are available; they may be 
obtained by writing to the Nutrition Re- 
search Division, California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, Box 5030 Metro. Station, 
Los Angeles 55, California. 

The new Vulcan Flavorizer, manu- 
factured by the Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corporation, is now available for 
commercial installations. The machine 
is designed to permit large and speedy 
food production in a very limited area. 
It is 283 in. square and 69 in. high. It 
is fabricated almost entirely of high 
finished stainless steel and polished alu- 
minum with four large windows of heat 
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. Ry-Krisp — the crisp whole-rye 
, dietary uses. For instance— 


Ry-Krisp—in obesity diets 
Only 23 calories in each double-square wafer. Yet Ry-Krisp supplies the pro- 
tein, minerals, and B complex vitamins of whole-grain rye- Ideal bread in 


low-calorie diets. 


Ry-Krisp— in allergy diets 
Contains only whole-grain rye, salt, and water. A safe, 
patients sensitive to wheat, milk, eges- 


unleavened bread for 


Ry-Krisp—@s a corrective for common constipation 
Ry-Krisp’s whole-rye bran and regulating minerals make it a natural corrective 
when insufficient bulk is the cause of common constipation. Its high percentage 
of unavailable carbohydrates further encourages normal elimination. 


Ry-Krisp—to stimulate teeth and gums 
Crisp, crunchy Ry-Krisp provides exercise teeth and gums need. 


Ry-Krisp— 5 an ever-ready every-meal bread 
A tempting addition at mealtime. Ry-Krisp is airy-textured, light, golden-crisP. 
Wax wrapped to prevent loss from staleness. Ry-Krisp keeps crisp! 


FREE TO you 

Reducing Booklets: “Design for Reducing.” Contains 
1200-calorie diet for women, 1800-calorie diet for men. 
“Through the Looking Glass.” Provides 1500-calorie 
diet for overweight teen-agers. Both booklets contain 
menus, special recipes. 

Allergy Diets, Eleventh Edition: A pooklet for your 
files containing single copies of Wheat-free, Egg-free, 
Milk-free, Wheat-Egg-Milk-free and Restricted Diag- 
nostic Diets. You may order free diet pads as you 

RY-KRISP SPECIAL 


need them. 
9-Lb. Institutional Package Economical 
aefour wafers cost about one penny! 


RALSTON PUR 
INA COMP J 
JAD -L Checkerboard Squ aa tooeek oe Service 
™ ’ oO. 


Please send, no cost or obligation: 


copies of C566, ‘“‘Design for Reducing.” 


_...... copies of C966, ‘“Thro 
eocee sae ; = = . 
C2143, Allergy Diets bookiet. Peer 


Hospital or Organization 
Street 
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Make Your Patients’ 


Thanksgiving 


More Cheerful 


with colorful 


paper tray appointments 


Strike the holiday note 
with decorative, cheer- 
ful Thanksgiving paper 
tray appointments. 
Attractive matching de- 
signs in napkins, tray 
covers and Dessert 
Doilies add a festive 
note to meals for shut-ins. 
Bright, cheerful sur- 


roundings do much in 
speeding a patient’s re- 


Trays 


covery. Aatell & Jones 
holiday and Sunday 
paper tray appoint- 
ments, through their 
lively and colorful de- 
signs, lift patients’ 
morale. They mean 
more sanitary 
too, with a clean new 
tray cover for each 
serving. 


service, 


Order now for 
immediate delivery. 


( Aatell 

( EJones, Ene. 
: 3360 FRANKFORD AVE. 
| —Ss PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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resistant glass to permit constant view- 


| ing from all sides of the food being pre- 
| pared 


within the cooking chamber. 
Food is placed on food holders which 


| are inserted in a slowly revolving plat- 


form. Because of the efficient distribu- 
tion of the heat, many common foods 
require sharply reduced preparation 
time. 

Standard Brands has introduced a new 
product, Instant Tender Leaf Tea. This 
soluble tea dissolves instantly in cool 
water and can be used successfully either 


/iced or hot. 


General Mills’ recently released film, 


| “The School That Learned to Eat,’’ was 


honored in August by being selected for 
showing at the International Film Festi- 


| val in Edinburgh, Scotland, as the ‘“‘best 


documentary film in education.’”? The 
film deals with the nutrition education 
work which General Mills has helped to 


| promote for the last three years in East 
| Griffin, Georgia, and emphasizes the part 

played in building up good eating habits 
| by the school lunchroom. ‘It is now 


receiving national distribution. 
Cereal Institute, after a study of food 
costs, has announced that breakfast can 


{supply one-third to one-fourth of the 


daily food requirements at considerably 
less cost than other meals. A_ basic 
breakfast, as approved by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was estimated by 
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the Institute to cost 15 cents in compari- 
son with a luncheon costing 39 cents and 
a dinner which costs 58 cents. The 15- 
cent breakfast would include 4 oz. orange 
juice, 1 oz. cereal, 4 oz. milk for the ce- 
real, 1 tsp. sugar, 2 slices of toast, 1 tsp. 
butter, and 8 oz. milk. It was also 
pointed out that the cost of foods for 
such a breakfast has remained fairly 
stable over the last year, while the cost 
of foods for other meals has risen. 

Igleheart Brothers, Inc., a division of 
General Foods Corporation, has put on the 
market a Swans Down Instant Cake Mix. 
With this new mix, a white cake can 
be made by merely adding milk, mixing, 
and baking. Other types of cake can 
be made from the new mix by adding 
chocolate, coconut, or nuts. 

On June 22, a new range plant for Hot- 
point, Inc., was dedicated. The new 
plant is equipped to produce 12,000 
ranges weekly, and the first year’s out- 
put is expected to triple prewar produc- 
tion. Many new technical advances 
have been incorporated in the new plant. 
Four separate assembly lines make it 
possible to manufacture different models 
simultaneously. For the dedication cere- 
mony and Open House held for Hot- 
point employees and their families, the 
first electric range built by George A. 
Hughes, founder of Hotpoint, was bor- 
rowed from the Detroit Museum for 
display. 





Diet and Old Age 


The object of nutrition research is to discover diets that will maintain health and 
productivity throughout the longest possible life span for man and his domestic ani- 
mals, according to Dr. Clive M. McCay, Professor of Nutrition at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Speaking on the subject of old age at the Seventh Annual Conference on 
Conservation, Nutrition and Health, sponsored by the Friends of the Land at Ohio 
University, Dr. McCay pointed out that modern civilization has left us with new 
problems. Last year there were more than two million people in this country get- 
ting old-age assistance and ten million of our citizens were classified as aged. In 
view of the fact that the female experimental animal outlives the male just as women 
outlive men, the question was raised as to why American women have shown so little 
interest in the problem when every married women faces an estimated widowhood 
of eight years. 

It was also pointed out that lime seems to be lost from the body in old age when 
| the diet contains only a moderate amount. This is probably due to the fact that 
| older people tend to consume more baked products, such as bread, because they are 
| cheap and more easily chewed than many other foods. The income of the aged is 
| often meager and makes impossible the purchase of much protein in the form of meat, 
| milk, and eggs. Dr. McCay and his associates are trying to teach the public that it 

should buy bread containing 6 per cent of dried milk solids and 6 per cent of high- 
fat soy flour. They point out that if the public buys its bread on a basis of cheap- 
ness alone, it is actually losing money because the baker is forced to use low- 
quality ingredients and omit milk—From New York Times, July 4, 1948. 





